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FAIRY TALES 


Oh, wondrous book of fairy lore, 
Thrilling the little maid, 

In shining cities, jewelled streets, 
Are thy marvellous stories laid. 

‘« Can it be true,” she softly says, 

‘* In this great world of ours, 

That knights can ride on winged steeds, 
To high and dangerous towers, 


And rescue a beautiful fairy 
From giant grim and old? 
If I were only that fairy 
To ride with knight so bold!” 
Ah, little maid with upturned face, 
Listening with earnest look, 
Life will be a more wondrous tale 
Than any found in thy book! 
— Ruth Titus 
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A Special 60 Day Offer to Your School. 


As a special inducement to get the pupils of your school interested in our 


wtatSCHOOL LIBRARY PLAN.#¢ 


we make the following 








SPECIAL 60 DAY OFFER. 


If you will send for the Library Certificates at once, we will, when order is sent in any time 
within 60 days from March Ist, 1900, send with the order absolutely free, a copy of one of our most 
expensively and beautifully illustrated books, ‘‘ Children of the Cold,” by Lieut. Frederick Schwatka. 


The special features of this charming book are well described in the following review taken 
from The Critic: — 


SCHWATKA’S 
“ THE CHILDREN OF THE COLD,” 





Bound in blue and silver, with a cover stamp flashing white and 
golden auroral streamers, we put this book first, before reading it 
into the hands of a three-year-old girl-critic. She pronounced it, 
‘a shiner,” making only the mistake of calling the brave explorer, 
bonneted in furs, and here stamped in gilt, “a lovely lady.” The 
dozens of pictures have the merit of being correct, as they were 
drawh from life. Youngsters and oldsters alike will be set straight 
as to details of Arctic life, once left erroneously in the mind by 
romancing artists and engravers. Especially is this the case with 
the sledge and dogs, and their fashion of harness. As to the games 
and sports of the Eskimo children, none could have told so well 
about these unless he had lived as the Lieutenant did, inside the 
snow huts. As for the brown babies up there under the Arctic roof 
of the world, our American must have dandled them often, for he 
has caught the very rhythm of their lullabies. We confess to 
becoming a child again as we read the fifteen chapters of his book. 
Any child six years old ought to enjoyit. The blubber-loving baby 

ictured before us is “ Boreas,” and his house, playthings, compan- 
ions, candy, work and life, from the time when teeth and hair are 
lacking until they are lacking again, are described in easy but not 
silly language. The book snaps and crackles with fun. — Critic. 





The book to be presented with our compliments to the pupil who succeeds in 
selling the largest number of ten cent shares for the library. 

The only condition being that this offer and the order tor a $10.00 Library be sent to us on or 
before May Ist, 1900. 

Scores of schools took advantage of this Certificate Plan in response to our letters of October 
and November and now have the books in use. 

It costs you absolutely nothing to try this plan and if you do not succeed you have lost 
nothing but the time of addressing a card to us, and if you do succeed (90 per cent of all those 
who try do succeed), you will have earned the gratitude of the children and parents for having 
placed in their schools one of the most popular, interesting and instructive sets ever issued for 
schools. 


We trust you will send the addressed postal card at once and get the certificates. 
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FOUR TWENTIETH CENTURY PRIMERS 


That Should be in Every Primary School 
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OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 
By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha 


Colored II/ustrations. Price, 30 cents. 


I have no hesitancy in pronouncing “ Little Folk’s 
Primer,” the best book of its kind which I have seen. Its 
best feature is that it contains so much information — a new 
idea in books for beginners. 


MarcarEt C. BEER, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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THE GOOD TIME PRIMER 


By F. GRACE SEYSIOUR, Rochester, N. Y. 
Colored Illustrations. Boards, Price, 320 Cents. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

I have examined with much care the GOOD TIME PRIMER by 
Miss SkyMourR, and take occasion to say that this is in my opinion one 
of the most excellent primary reading-books that I have ever seen. It is 
admirably adapted to the needs of beginners in reading, and is certain 
to make their progress more rapid and pleasant than any other reader 
I know. Every lesson shows the marks of the good teacher, and it is 
hard to see how a better reading-book than this can be made. 

ALBERT LEONARD, Professor of Pedagogy. 








THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


By E. NORRIS. 


Fully lilustrated. Boards, 30 cents. 


Am just in receipt of that most delightful little book, 
‘* The Story of Hiawatha,” and am charmed. I think 
I never quite saw the beauty of the poem before myself, 
and it is so simple any child can comprehend it. 
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IN MYTHLAND 


By M1. HELEN BECKWITH, 


Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 35 cents. 


I. have always believed in the adaption of Greek and Roman myths 
or young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic litera- 
ture when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as Miss Beckwith has done, there will 
be no trouble in making such books popular and useful. 





GERTRUDE MEADER, Zansworth, N. H. 


Supt. J. Bascock, DuntirA, NV. Y. 
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SECOND GRADE. 


Stories of the 
United States. 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 








STORIES 
° or THe 
UNITED STATES 
FOR. 
YOUNGEST READERS 


Large type edition. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


The supply of supplementary reading OP 
for a grade or two in advance of this 
has been abundant. But Miss Davis is 
one of the few who have succeeded in 
writing fo the children interesting 


matter. 


ANNA CHASE DAVIS 






































Stories of the Red Children. 


By Dorotuy Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural anc fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. And when these 
fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the little Red 
children they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized 
children of to-day with a peculiar closeness. All barriers of race and 
centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. The 
author’s well-known charm in story-telling has never shown better than 
in this little book. - The style is smooth, flowing and beautiful.’ Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


m Stories of 


Great Men. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; 





Cloth, 40 cents. 


Interesting stories of the lives of Colum- 
bus— Washington —William Penn — Gen. 
- Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 


EDUCATION 


Histories 


Stories of Our Authors. 


lilustrated. Trice, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Stories of the lives of Holmes — Long- 
fellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowcll — 
Alcott. 


Everyone knows how much of interest to 
children there is in the childhood of thes: 
men, These anecdotes have been woven to- 
gether and written in simple, disconnected 
sentences adapted to the last term of the sec- 
ond year grade or to the third year grade. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Stories of 








Great Inventors. 


Illustrated. 






 <N. 
“< STORIES 

-_ “*GREAT 
- INVENTORS 


Price, Boards, 30 cents; 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — 
H E MACOMBER ‘ 
Morse — Edison — with graphic 
IE DUCATIONAL 
Pusysnine ©. 














stories of their wonderful discov- 








eries and inventions. 








Stories of 








American 
Pioneers. 
Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark 

















— Fremont — Kit Carson. 

















Stories of 


Colonial Children 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; 


Cloth, 60 cents. 






STORIES 
OF 

COLONIAL 
CHILDREN 


Every story has a child for its hero; 
It is the chila’s part in the wars and 
Indian troubles that is portrayed; it 
is the children in the churches that 
are described; the children at the 
first Thanksgiving; the children in 
the quaint costumes and customs of 
the colonial times. 
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NATURE STUDY 


THE FOLLOWING DESIGNS ARE ON 


PAPER, 
AVERAGING 18x86 INCHES. 


Price only 5 cents each 


25 for one dollar. 





In ordering, indicate what designs you want by simply 


writing the number found opposite each. 





NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 


Cat 
Dog 
Mouse 


Rat 
Greyhound 
ta, 


& 
Doe and Fawn 
Horse 
Trotting Horse 
Running Horse 
ll, Sheep 

ow 

13. Cow and Calf 
4. Pig 
15. Goat 
16. Rooster 
17. Hen and Chicks 
18. Chicks, large 
19. Goose 

Duck 
21. Swan 

Turkey 

Stork 

Eagle 

Hawk 


— 
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Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Bee 
Grasshopper 
Butterfly 
Spider and Web 
onkey 

Lobster 
Fish, Trout 

. Starfish 
Horse’s head 


SPESSSSSASSRESSSSRNBSESNEB 
2 
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101. Giraffe 

102. Kangaroo 

1 3. Crocodile 

104. Dog, St Bernard 

105. Dog, Newfoundland 

106. Three Little Kittens 

109. Lamb 

Donkey 

115, Opossum and Young 

123. Buffalo 

124. Polar Bear 

125. Hippopotamus 

126. Ostric 

127. Snow Bird 

128. Blue Heron 

129. Cuckoo 

130. Partridge, Mother and 
brood 

131. Night Hawk 

132. Blue Jay 

133. Robin 

134 Plover 

161 Whale 

162. Seal 

163. Rhinoceros 

164 Dog’s Head 

165. Reindeer 

166. Parrot 

167. Humming Bird 

168. Baltimore Oriole 


. Pigs 
200. Cat and Do; 
204. Long-Eared Bat 
210. Beaver 


. Frog 
212. _aoen Fly 


— 
~ 
-~ 
. 


216. Large Spider 
217. Crab 


218. Turtle 
B. Sea Anemones 
C. Flock of Birds 





J. Ourang-Outang 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Tulips 

Wild Rose 
Pansies 
Fuschia 
Pond Lilies 
Pinks 


Calla-Lily 

Sunflower 

Daisies 

Tomatoes 

Green Corn 

Blackberries 

Poppies 

Japan Lilies 

Spray of Maple Leaves 
ax 


Cotton Plant 
Nasturtiums 
Cherries 
Trumpet Creeper 
Common Flax. 
Acorns 
Clematis 
Narcissus 
Sumach 
Wild Geraniums 
Sweet Pea 
Geradia 
Swamp Azalea 
Columbine 
Evening Primrose 
Pitcher Plant 
May Flower 
Salvia 
St. John’swort 
Spiderwort 
*hiccory 


Binets 
Lady’s Slipper 


BULZVELSUBABESVSSSSPSERESSSSoeeeessessy 


264. Camelia 
137. Sugar Cane 
188. Tea Plant 
139. Coffee Plant 
155. Rice Plant and Birds 
166 Tobacco Plant 
157. Pine Apple 
158. Morning Glory 
224. Golden 
225. Mayflower 

A. Easter Lilies. 

D. Hollyhocks 

E. Cat-tails 

F. Apple Blossoms 
G. Pine Cones 

H. Iris 

I. Thistle 
243. Forget-me-not 
244. Dwarf Cornel 
245.  aaeneteny 
246 Trumpet Honeysuckle 
247. Pimpernel 
248. Nightshade 
249. Arrow Head 
250. Pink 
251. Harebell 
252. Meadow Lily 
253. Dutchman’s Pipe 
254. Spiced Wintergreen 
255. Painted Trillium 
256. Button Wood 
257. Butternut 
258. Jessamine 
265. Passion Flower 
266. Wood Sorrel 
267. Sweet Fern 
268. Your-o’clock 

hlox 





269 
270. Sassafras 


STENCILS 


TREES. 
37. Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
| 63. Melons - 275. Elm 
65. Oranges 276. Magnolia 
66. Pears 277. White Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68 Grapes 279. White Birch 
69. Apples 280. Papaw 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves/281. Aspen 
169. Palm 282. Maple 


170. Banana Tree 


CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


r chart A. Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 


and Tuberous. 
Chart B. Classification of Plants as Endogens and Exo- 
gens according to Stems and Veins. 


Chart C. Shapes and margins of leaves 
Chart D. The parts of a Dissected Flower Magnified. 
Chart E, Spices; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, Pimento. 


Chart F. Spices; Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 
Chart G. Five kinds of qraceee’ staal ~ 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each 





CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Chart A. Showing the Respiratory Organs of Mammals, 
Fishes and Insects. 

Chart B. Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mammals 
to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. 

Chart C. Showing the Bills, Feet and Legs of Birds, 
indicating their habits, and the means by 
which they are classified. 

Chart D. Dissected Insect, showing all the different 


parts. 

Chart E. Shows the metamorphosis of the Butterfly 
Larva, Pupa and Imago. 

Chart F. Shows Twelve Different Kinds of Shell-fish, all 
Univalves. 

Chart G. Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. 

Chart H. Shows Different Kinds of Bivalves. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS. 


U. 8S. Flag, 5 cents. —y  -~ Eagle with National 
Emblems, very handsome, 24x36. Price, 20 cents. Liberty 
Bell, 5 cents. 175. Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 

Extra Large Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant 
| Longfellow and Columbus. Price, 15 cents each. 


| 
| BORDERS AND ROLLS OF HONOR. 
BORDEBS. ROLLS OF HONOR. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 


Read Them to 
Your Little Ones 


STORIES 


OF THE 


GREAT ARTISTS 


“The style is simple and charming 
and the aim has been to arouse in 
the child an enthusiasm for art and 
beauty.” 


TEED AP 
. 





The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 
The Story of Rubens 
The Story of Millet 


The Story of Rembrandt 


The Story of Durer 
The Story of Reynolds 


Grapevine Pattern with scroll 


. Olive Branch Pattern | 


1. Holly Leaves and Berries|1. U. 8. Coat of Arms 

2. Ivy Leaf Pattern 2. Stocks with Scroll and 

3. Oak Leaves and Acorns Flowers 

4. Dogwood Leaves and/|3. Laurel Wreath Pattern 
lossoms 4. Scroll and Birds with 

5. Anthemion Pattern Gothic Letters 

6. Blackberry Pattern 5. Word * Meritorious” 

Ss 

. 


HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Coat of Arms so arranged as to be suitable for the 
head-piece of Roll of Honor, if desired. On paper, 18x24 
inches. Price, 10 cents. 

The word “Welcome” in a wreath of Flowers, very 
handsome, 10 cents. Large “* Welcome,” 25 cents. 

U.S. Flag. 5 cents. 

Large spread Eagle, with National Emblems, very 
handsome, 24x36. Price, 20 cents. 

Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy 
pattern. Price, 20 cents. 

For CHRISstmMas. Large design of Santa Claus, 24x36 
inches, 15 cents. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS, in Wreath of Holly, 10 cents. 

Happy New YEAR TO You ALL, in fancy letters, 
10 cents. , 





I 
2 
3 
4 
5 The Story of Landseer 
6 
7 
8 
9 


The Story of Bonheur 

10 The Story of Van Dyck 
11 The Story of Angelo 
12 The Story of Correggio 
13 The Story of Titian 
14 The Story of Da Vinci 
15 The Story of 

Fra Angelico 


Price, Only 10 Cents Each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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sy ®. is the Appropriate 
pring Time to Introduce 


Nature Lessons 


FIELD AND FOREST SERIES 


Vol. I. 


Plant Babies 
Their Cradles 


Large Type. Illustrated. 


Out of all the new plant books up-to- 
date, this cradle book by Miss Chase takes 
the palm for originality. Besides this 
crowning charm, it is crisp and bright on 
every page. All primary teachers will find 
this book to be a help in their seed lessons 
and in the germination story that has to 
be told over again every spring. The 
children will never fail to be interested in 
these early plant lessons with this book to 
brighten up and illuminate the dry facts. 
— Primary Education. 





Vol. Il. 


Buds, Stems and Roots 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, written in a 
cheery, conversational style and charmingly illustrated. And they are 
just such illustrations that teachers who “ can’t draw” can reproduce on 
the blackboard. They are not elaborate, but small and direct to the 
point. From the moment the child takes this book into his hands as his 
very own, his fingers will tingle to draw the “ big buds, little buds, fat 
buds, lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,” that crown the opening page, 
and which create an appetite to want to know more about these little 
plant beginnings that have been alive all the while and they never knew 
it. The publishers of this delightful little book can be very certain that 
no nature reader has been issued that will better please children or 
teachers than this. Nature is not adead thing, but deliciously alive in 
this volume.— Eva D. Kellogg. 


Vol. III. 


Flower Friends 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vol. IV. 


Friends of the Field 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vol. V. 


Stories’ from Garden and Field 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing ” that has been needed.— Primary Education. 

The voices of Nature speak to the intelligent of all ages, but to none 
do they appeal with stronger force than to little children, whose minds 
are unfolding to an understanding of the natural wonders and beauties 
about them. In these three score stories the little ones will listen with 
keen attention to the whisperings of the Pine, the Birch, the North Wind 
and the Snow Princess, the Oak and the Violets, the Crocus and the 
Snowdrop, the Willow and the Bee, and those of many others. Better 
supplementary reading there cannot be, for every page teams with 
interest. 


Vols. VI. and VII. 


Little Flower Folks, or Stories from 


Flowerland 


By Mara L, Pratt. 
Vols. 1. and II. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


(Adopted in several cities and State Reading Circles.) 





— — eae 
FF 
Legends of the Springtime 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Six well-known legends make up this little book, each giving a special 
version of the coming of springtime: The Story of the Sleeping Beauty 
(English version), Zhe Story of Siegfried and Brunhilde (German 
version), /duna and the Apples (Norse), The Story of Baldur (Norse 
legend), How the Summer Came (legend of the North American 
Indians), and Story of Proserpine (Greek legend). It is a good thing 
to group together in one book the floating’spring legends so frequently 
mentioned in literature that the children may learn to associate each 
with the nationality from which it sprung. If the teacher is interested 
herself in seeking the points of likeness and unlikeness in the different 
legends, the children will be encouraged to make discoveries and 
interpret the symbolism in these oft-told tales. Each legend has a full- 
page illustration in half-tone portraying some scene in the story, and 
giving a pleasant stimulant to the imagination of the children. 
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OUT DOORS 


By Lucie D. WELSH. 


Colored illustrations. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


The children who are fortunate enough to run about out doors in the 
country, would find the same objects of interest which are talked about 
in this book. Birds, sheep, dogs, frogs, mice, musk-rats, and honey-bees 
are talked over, and talk themselves in an informal, vivacious way that is 
pleasing to children. There is much of accurate description and some 
science in the way the animals describe themselves, that will be uncon- 
sciously absorbed by the children while their interest is centered in the 
story. The book is wholesome in character and will foster a kindly feel- 
ing towards animals because they are such interesting creatures and have 
so many wonderful ways of caring for themselves. The chapters of this 
volume are made up of single sentence paragraphs, in large, clear type, 
with a vocabulary suited to second year children and perhaps to some 
first year classes. The illustrations are spirited and abundant, and are 
presented in every variety— color, half-tone, simple sketches and 
silhouette. 


Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Embellished with colored photographic 
illustrations. 











NATURE STORIES EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
for 


Youngest Readers Gentlemen : — You are to be congrat- 
ulated upon the illustrations in your 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers. 
Little children will get more from these 


than from the text, as good as it is. 











ANIMALS Yours truly, 


WILD ano TAME 


ANIMA CHASE DAVIS 


Henry T. BAILey, 
State Supervisor 
of Drawing, Mass. 


























Some of our Friends 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. For First Year. 


Interesting stories of animals told in a charming manner. Easy 


reading for very little children. 


Introduction to Leaves from Nature 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLy. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Printed in large type and graphically illustrated. 


The very simple lessons presented in this little volume are intended as 
an introduction to the series — Leaves from Nature's Story Book. The 
exercises are graded as far as possible, so as to bring before the eye of 
the child a new word or two as he advances. ~ 


Stories from Birdland 


By ANNIE CHASE, 
Price, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 
Vols. I. and II. 
Large Type Edition. Fully Illustrated. 


The large type and many illus- 
trations will be appreciated by all 
primary teachers. As to their liter- 
ary quality and accuracy, we need 
only to say that they are by the 
successful author of Stories from 


Animal Land. 





Leaves from Nature’s Story Book 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 
Author of A Volume of Poems, etc. 


Vols. I., II., III. Illustrated. Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents, 


The Leaves from Nature’s Story Book, by Mrs. Kelly, are wonderfully 
full of interesting facts concerning the liie, histories and actions of living 
things. These facts are presented in such a peculiar, simple and attrac- 
tive style that it can scarcely be difficult for the merest child to compre- 


hend them. 
CHARLES H. Peck, State Botanist, Albany, N. Y. 





FOR YOUR DESK 


Stories from Animal Land 


By ANNIE E, CHASE. 


Small qto. Illus. Price, Boards, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


A dainty collection of stories of the “home life” of animals, birds, 
insects, etc., expressly compiled for inculcating in children a sense of 
humanity towards, and loving care for the helpless creatures dependent 
upon their benevolence. Every teacher will be charmed with its use- 
fulness, for it is just the book that children will “ take to.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Stewart-Coe’s test‘Gepate School . $ .25 Fyh - 
No more attractive primer than this nas ever FSTION 








been published. Provides lessons in conversation, 
reading, and writing. Designed for the child’s use 


from the very beginning of school work. HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE | 
Powell and Connolly’s Rational Gram- Is the most efficient remedy 
mar of the English Language . .60 known for the relief of bodily, - 
Presents the study of the English language as it mental and nervous exhaus- 
exists and shows the relation element that charac- tion. 


terizes it. The practical side of the study — the 


) Taken after exhaustive illness 
correct forming of the speech of the pupil— has 


it acts as a wholesome tonic, 
been especially emphasized. a 
giving renewed strength and 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader : South vigor to the entire system. 
America . ° . ° ‘ .60 
A personally conducted tour through the most Taken before retiring, quiets the 
characteristic parts of the Continent. Children nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


visit the different countries and observe the people 
in their homes and at their work. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
Copies of these books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPPANY | : 


New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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BRADLEY WATER COLORS 


We make Water Colors in great variety and we ask you to try them. 


The Standard Colors are made in imitation of the Spectrum Standards to complete 
our system of Color Instruction. 


Standard Water Colors Water Colors , 
dry in cakes, eight cakes in a box, six Standards four large cakes in a box, Red, Yellow, Blue and 
and two Grays, per box . : ‘ 25 cts. Gray, per box ; . . , 20 cts. , 
Standard Water Colors Standard [ixing Palette 
semi-moist in pans, eight pans in a box, same with seven compartments for paints and two for 
einen an ines per coe 35 on mixing, per dozen . 60 cts. Postage, 25 cts. 
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- “T Haven't Any Time” 


“Did you read James Bryce’s article in the Decem- 
ber North American Review on the ‘ Historical CauSes 
of the War in South Africa?’ ” 

A group of teachers were talking together and 
various emphatic opinions concerning the African 
War had been expressed. One quiet little teacher, 
the busiest, most overworked, but best read of them 
all, asked the question, adding, “I don’t see how we 
can criticise the motives of the war intelligently till we 
know the history of it.” 

“T haven’t any time to read the North American 
Review,” said the one “ society’ teacher among them. 

“Nor I either,” declared another. “ It takes me all 
my time out of school to prepare my lessons.” 

“T never see the North American Review,’ still an- 
other replied, ‘“‘ and I’m sure I can’t afford to take it.” 

“Yes, but you know it is in the public library,” 
suggested one of the number. 

“ Yes, I know it is, but I don’t like heavy reading 
anyway. When I get any time to read I want some- 
thing light and interesting.”’ 

Another teacher was passing by, and hearing the 
words “ light and interesting,’’ exclaimed, ‘‘ So do I! 
I’ve just finished ‘ Janice Meredith,’ and it’s perfectly 
lovely !” 

“O, where did you get it? I’ve been trying to 
borrow it,’ pleaded one of the number. 

‘“You may take mine. I bought it. I couldn't 
wait to borrow any book written by the author of 
‘ Peter Stirling.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ That’s just the way I felt about ‘ David Harum.’ 
I never went to bed till I finished it at three o’clock in 
the morning. I declare that old man—” 

“Three o’clock in the morning and taught school 
next day! I hope you weren’t as stupid in school 
as I was when I sat up to finish ‘ Richard Carvel.’”’ 

The principal of the school, a bright, sensible 
woman, was just across the hall, and at this juncture 
came out of her room, smiling. 

“Girls, how many of you take a daily newspaper? ” 
Not one. Two of the number saw the family paper 
where they boarded and sometimes glanced it over. 
Others confessed to an interest in the “ locals’’ of the 
town paper, and kept a running knowledge of im- 
portant events by scanning the headlines. One 
courageous teacher with a sort of driven-to-bay feeling, 
exclaimed, “I don’t like newspapers, but my sister 
sends me Zhe Outlook and I read that when I find 
time.” 

“Well, you couldn’t do better than to read The 
Outlook,” answered the principal. 

The teacher who confessed she didn’t like news- 
papers, voiced the sentiment of a large proportion of 
teachers concerning newspapers. When the great cay 
of revelation comes, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
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be made known, the reason for the teacher's distaste 
and neglect of newspapers may be explained —prob- 
ably not till then. Why earnest, cultivated women- 
teachers who should represent the cream of intelligence 
in the community should so generally ignore news- 
papers is a mystery. There are happy exceptions, 
certainly, but the word “ generally ” will not seem too 
sweeping to any who have ascertained the facts. Even 
the teachers of history who instruct the higher grades 
in the records of the past, pay almost no attention to 
the chronicle of events that make the history of the 
present. The more one observes these contradictory 
conditions the more mysterious they become. An. 
appeal to teachers concerning these inexplicable facts 
will almost always be met by the statement, ‘“ I haven’t 
the time for reading.” 

It is not too much to affirm that we find time in this 
world to do the things we wish to do most. This 
assertion will be met with an immediate denial, if one 
has not thought upon the matter. Buta little honest 
thinking proves its truth. We receive letters full of 
excuses of ‘‘too busy”’ and “ no time,’ as reasons for 
long delays. The writer really says between the lines, 
‘‘T have wished to do something else more.” But we 
are not quite brave and unconventional enough to say 
this truth plainly, nor broad and generous enough to 
accept it if it were said. 

There is no intention in this editorial sermon to dis- 
claim against light reading for teachers. Not at all. 
Weary teachers, nervously worn, need the complete 
change and recreation of light literature. There is no 


The Poetry and Philosophy of 
Tennyson VII 
The Holy Grail 


EDWARD Howarp GrIGGs 
(All rights reserved) 


HE spiritual allegory of the “Idyls of the King” 
centers in the ‘‘ Holy Grail,” and there we find one 


of the clearest expressions of Tennyson’s philosophy 

of life. It is the culminating embodiment of the 

struggle between sense and soul, between the call of the 
rare ideal and the demand of the duties of daily life. 

It is significant that the story is narrated by Sir Percivale, 


“ Whom Arthur and his knighthood called the Pure,” 


to a brother in the monastery, where he has retired, away 
from the noise and combat of the world. The peaceful 
monastic life presents a point of vision from which the 
struggle of the outer world may be seen in perspective and 
therefore understood. The symbol chosen to represent the 
higher spiritual ideal is also full of meaning : 


“ The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own.” 


Such an object, symbolizing the mystic spiritual reality, 
and without any relation to the world of utility, expresses 
the dream of the spirit, which inspires a struggle doomed 
beforehand to failure. It is difficult to discover what in 
ordinary experience can be symbolized in the Grail. Is it 
not the vision of some way of lite contradicting the usual 
one, and distorting at the same time that it exalts the one 
who follows? All great religious awakenings have shown 
much that. seems absurd when estimated in terms of 
ordinary prudence and industry. How often the saint 
shows what we should call vagaries but for the fact that they 
are sublimated by the spirit im which they are done. 

In keeping with the symbol is the miraculous appearance 
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good reason why teachers should not be familiar with 
popular fiction. The minister who reads Kipling’s 
‘“‘ Musketeers” in the midst of writing a sermon or in- 
dulges in a sequestered game of “ solitaire” to break 
the nerve tension and recover possession of himself is 
not condemned’ by any mental worker who knows the 
imperative demand for the frequent “let down” in 
brain work; but the minister and writers of solid 
books, do not neglect solid or professional reading for 
want of time. We find time for that which we wish to 
do most. Let teacners be honest enough to say this 
and not plead lack of time as an excuse for neglecting 
to keep abreast with the burning questions of the day. 
Fifteen minutes in twenty-four hours is time enough to 
give to the reading of a daily paper if one knows how 
to absorb quickly and what of to read in the columns 
of a newspaper. The well written, condensed editori- 
als in our large metropolitan dailies contain a summing 
up of national and international questions, that no 
teacher who is educating American children can afford 
to lose. The time required for such reading is wasted 
over and over again in ways that cannot be enumer- 
ated. It is not time that is lacking, but the desire to 
know. It is not surprising that the women of the past 
have not generally concerned themselves with national 
questions. But it is marvellously surprising that the 
liberated, progressive, earnest, ambitious women and 
teachers of to-day neglect opportunities everywhere at 
hand to become informed upon the prominent ques- 
tions which are being thought about and talked about 
by the most intelligent people of every community. 


of it. ‘Tennyson’s treatment of the mystical and miraculous 
element is wonderfully sympathetic, and reminds one of 
that interest in using artistically the beliefs and superstitions 
of an earlier period which we find in Wagner. It is the ex- 
pression of that tendency of a late civilization to find the 
naive faith of a simpler time peculiarly attractive. 

It is the same attractiveness which Tennyson finds in the 
ideal of a monastic life. To one who, like Sir Percivale, 
has tried life and failed, at least in part, the life of the 
cloister offers a peculiar peace and satisfaction. It is be- 
cause of his reaction against the strain and complication of 
modern life that Tennyson can portray the monastic exist- 
ence so appreciatively. Yet in such life is always the danger 
of losing the positive and affirmative worth of human 
nature. 

In the nun, Percivale’s sister, we have the most complete 
embodiment of the negative, spiritual ideal. She has 
attained the purity possible through utter isolation from the 
active and therefore sinful world. There is a vision of 
divine things that such purity gives, and it is this which ex- 
plains her power over Sir Galahad who can share her vision. 

The spiritual symbolism is increased by the conception of 
the “Siege Perilous,” which after all is the seat taken by 
any one who ventures the heroic imprudence of dedicating 
himself to the dream. Sir Galahad dares the Siege Perilous, 
and the vision comes, lifting yet blasting the Order and its 
immediate usefulness. The vow is sworn on the impulse of 
the moment and in the absence of the king. 

Such a vow to seek the Holy Grail is a consecration to 
the seeking of the transcendent ideal, through a renunciation 
of the transient forms in which it may be in some measure 
realized. Such a choice involves a desertion of the ordinary 
opportunities and responsibilities of life and must lead to 
failure in all cases except the absolute, and even there may 
be questionable. Yet the call comes, and we can only 
answer it. The king characterizes the choice: 


“ Go, since your vows are sacred, being made: 
Yet — for ye know the cries of all my realm 
Pass thro’ this hall — how often, O my knights, 
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Your places being vacant at my side, 
This chance of nuble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while ye follow wandering fires 
Lost in the quagmire! Many of you, yea most, 
Return no more: ye think 1 show myself 

Too dark a prophet: come now, let us meet 
The morrow morn once more in one full field 
Of gracious pastime, that once more the King, 
Before ye leave him for this Quest, fnay count 
The yet-unbroken strength of all his knights, 
Rejoicing in that Order which he made.” 


Organization is necessary to the expression of life, and 
the vow of his knights breaks that to which the King has 
consecrated himself. This is to him the deepest pain and 
the saddest failure. Yet it is inevitable ; for Arthur is the 
soul of the Order; it is but a form through which he is ex- 
pressed. He wishes and dréams that it may last forever ; 
but is surely doomed to disappointment. For life grows not 
only by perfecting the old, but by the birth of the new; not 
only by patching the worn garments of the spirit, but by the 
creation of fresh clothing to embody the new life of the 
soul. The vows are sworn, the quest is begun, and the 
Order is broken even while the King is here. 

Five stories are given of the quest: those of Galahad, 
Percivale, Lancelot, Bors, and Gawain. If we add to the 
attitudes of these knights that of the King, we have avery large 
range of human character and effort represented in relation 
to the Vision. Good Sir Bors, simple and trusting, so 
anxious to help his maddened friend, Lancelot, that he half 
forgets he is on the quest, —to him, unexpecting, the vision 
is given; even as in the actual world those who, without 
giving up the search for the ideal, become deeply absorbed 
in the immediate service of others, find the great happiness 
come, all unanticipated, to bless them by the way. 

In extreme opposition to the simple, unselfish knight is 
the cynical and worldly Gawain. He renounces the quest, 
not to serve, but for the lowést selfish pleasure. And thus, 
with no affirmation of the ideal by his will, he loses all gleam 
of the vision and cannot believe it. And so with the 
smart and self-sufficient cynicism of the one who calls him- 
self a man of the world he exclaims : 


“ Hath Gawain fail’d in any quest of thine? 
When have I stinted stroke in foughten field? 
But as for thine, my good friend Percivale, 

Thy holy nun and thou have driven men mad, 
Yea, made our mightiest madder than our least. 
But by mine eyes and by mine ears I swear, 

I will be deafer than the blue-eyed cat, 

And thrice as blind as any noonday owl, 

To holy virgins in their ecstacies, 
Henceforward.” 


Of all possible attitudes this is the most hopeless, for 
there is no door through which the light of an ideal can 
come in to irradiate the life. Better any unpractical mad- 
ness of the saint than the blasting denial of the one who 
imagines that to be wise means to be cynically selfish, and 
supposes that he can know life by covering himself with the 
slime of its diseases. 

Lancelot’s quest is the mad effort to escape from the 
shadow of his own deed, but this is a spectre that can never 
be laid by flight. Yet the suffering and the humbling that 
came to him were in some degree an expiation— an ending 
of the sin in himself; and the vision of the Grail at last 
came to him, but veiled, for only to “the pure in heart” 
comes the perfect sight of divine things. 

Sir Percivale’s adversary, far different from Lancelot’s, 
was the deadening pride that has always been the besetting 
sin of those who profess holiness. Such pride is the hand 
of death laid upon the world, converting its spontaneous 
joy and beauty to dust and ashes. It is only when Sir 
Percivale falls, that he may rise ; and his sin is the stepping- 
stone to the humility that makes sincere virtue possible. 

There remains Sir Galahad; and in him Tennyson has 
used all the resources of his art to show the power of the 
purity of innocence to achieve the transcendent ideal. 
Galahad and Gawain are the saint in the best sense, and the 
world in the worst. It is Galahad who represents all the ex- 
altation of the life consecrated to the spiritual vision; and 
in him too is best expressed the disconcerting effect of the 
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ideal upon the practical, the abrogation of the laws of ene 
plane of life by the affirmation of those upon another. It is 
the view of Dante rather than that of Goethe, the insight of 
the middle ages rather than that of the modern world. 

Tennyson’s sympathy with the medizeval attitude is again 
shown in his exalting the virtue of negative purity to so 
supremeaplace. A life may be “ unspotted from the world,” 
and yet be simply indifferent, neither good nor bad in any 
positive sense. Not to do wrong is one condition of a good 
life, but after it is fulfilled the question remains open as to 
what is the worth of the life to the individual himself, to 
the world and to God. The nobility and the pathos in the 
lives of medizval saints lay in the fact that their ideal was 
so exalted and yet so without significant content. The line 
between the positive dream and the vain and deceiving 
vision is hard to define, and the tendency of religious mys- 
ticism is always to lose the former in the latter. It is only 
in a rare St. Francis of Assisi that the vagaries of the 
mystic are avoided, and the hunger to be immediately and 
positively helpful gives vitality and application to the 
spiritual vision. 

Thus the estimate of the character of Sir Galahad and of 
his value as a spiritual ideal is a difficult one to make. He 
is rather an inspiration to exalt life than an example for 
imitation. For it is the commonplace idealized by great 
living that is significant, as it is the ideal realized in other- 
wise insignificant circumstances that gives grandeur to life. 
It is the consecration of Sir Galahad expressed in personal 
and social service in immediate living, and not spent in the 
blind and wandering search for an ever-vanishing dream, 
that is the need of our world. It is the purity of Sir Perci- 
vale associated with action, the mad intensity of Sir Lance- 
lot made creative and not destructive, that is demanded. 
Yet, after all, it is this consecration and purity that is 
needed, and without it the real becomes as sordid and 
degraded as the ideal becomes vain and misleading when 
there is not the straggle to realize it in positive service. 

No one has ever expressed the contrast between the two 
opposing calls of the spirit — the rare, great ideal, and the 
detail of common service—— more powerfully than has 
Tennyson repeatedly here. Sir Percivale describes the 
passing of Sir Galahad under the storm and apocalypse of 
the ravishing Vision : 

“ And when the heavens opened and blazed again 
Roaring, I saw him like a silver star — 
And had he set the sail, or had the boat 
Become a living creature clad with wings? 
And o’er his head the Holy Vessel hung 
Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 
For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 
Then in a moment when they blazed again 
Opening, I saw the least of little stars 
Down on the waste, and straight beyond the star 
I saw the spiritual city and all her spires 
And gateways in a glory like one pearl — 
No larger, tho’ the goal of a'l the saints — 
Strike from the sea; and from the star there shot 
A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 
Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail, 


Which never eyes on earth again shall see. 
Then fell the floods of heaven drowning the deep.” 


In contrast with this spiritual ravishment is the life which 
the brother, to whom Sir Percivale tells the story, describes : 


“TI read 
Who read but on my breviary with case, 
Till my head swims; and then go forth and pass 
Down to the little thorpe that lies so close, 
And almost plaster’d like a martin’s nest 
To these old walls and mingle with our folk; 
And knowing every honest face of theirs 
As well as every shepherd knew his sheep, 
And every homely secret in their hearts, 
Delight myself with gossip and old wives, 
And ills, and aches, and teethings, lyings-in, 
And mirthful sayings, children of the place, 
That have no meaning half a league away: 
Or lulling random squabbles when they rise, 
Chafferings and chatterings at the market-cross, 
Rejoice, small man, in this small world of mine.” 


The contrast is a depressing one and it is perfectly true 
of the real world, We dream over building our castles in 
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Spain and then we stop to get dinner. We commune in 
spirit with the ideal and then find we must give it up to 
carry the eggs to market or sell five cents’ worth of pins. 
Indeed, it is exactly in the moment when we have reached 
toward the ideal and failed to grasp it that the world of the 
commonplace comes surging back in upon us with all its 
imperious authority. 

Yet we instinctively resent the contrast, and feel that 
somewhere the two extremes should be united; and our 
instinct is right; for the little things become the great 
actions if we are “willing to do all things to God,” as Epic- 
tetus says. The “cup of cold water” given with a wealth 
of love becomes a priceless service. The divine and the 
commonplace lie so close together if they seem such worlds 
apart. 

It is just this union of the opposing elements in one 
action that Tennyson fails to represent in the Holy Grail. 
The conflict remains unsolved and seemingly absolute. The 
two principles are most nearly combined in the personality 
of the King, who is — 

“ As the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plow. 
Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work be done; but, being done, 
Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come, as they will; and many atime they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision — yea, his very hand and foot — 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 


Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again.” 


Here is the highest point of insight in the poem. Yet 
even here the union of the real and the ideal is implicit 
rather than active, and the Vision leads away from the world 
rather than toward it. There is here no moment, as in the 
conclusion of “ Faust,” when the otherwise insignificant 
action ‘is given grandeur because of the consciousness of the 
individual that his will codperates with the will of the uni- 
verse in the creative achievement of life. 

It would be wrong to assume on the basis of a single 
poem that Tennyson did not see the meaning of the higher 
union of opposing elements; but the Holy Grail is in line 
with all Tennyson’s work in emphasizing the conflict rather 
than the union, in showing the struggle between sense and 
soul, rather than their mutual dependence and helpfulness. 
Thus Tennyson exalts the element that deserves exaltation, 
emphasizes the saving principle, and leaves us at the con- 
clusion of the Holy Grail, not with a sense of the majesty 
of complete living, but with an impression of the glory and 
the pathos, the nobility and the inevitable failure in the con- 
secration of life to an unattainable ideal. 


President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of 
California said to his students : 


“ A university is not a place where you can come as empty baskets to 
the well to be filled with water or anything else. People are going to 
pump things into you to be sure, but you are going to pour most of it out 
again. I believe from my own experience, that, after all, we have to take 
upon ourselves the consolation that that does us the most good which 
we forget most entirely. Those things that hover on the superficies of 
the mind are oftener a stumbling block than a help. It is what goes 
over into spinal marrow, into real life, that makes us, and what we are 
going to get out of our university life is not bits of knowledge, is not 
maxims and rules for getting this or that; but, after all, it is the one 
thing which we talk so much about and understand so imperfectly — it 
is character. The men you tie to are men of character. As I grow 
older I come less and less to respect men of brilliancy, and to tie to men 
for their character. And what men are going to get out of ther uni- 
versity life is not what is pumped into the pail, but what goes over into 
life. And it comes not only from the lecture room, but from association 
with the best minds we find here in the student body — association with 
the whole life and character of the university.” 


For “ university ” read school, of whatever name, and let 
us absorb this lesson : 

“It is not what is pumped into the pail, but what goes 
over into life.” This is warning gospel for every public 
school teacher.—TueE Epitor. 
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The Wind’s Message 


Wind in the winter tree 
What is the word you bring? 
‘¢ Listen,” the Wind replied, 
‘* Mine is a message dear 
Sent to the youtnful year 
Telling of buds that hide 
Waiting the first faint sound 
Of a light foot on the ground, 
And the call that sets them free; 
Telling of birds that await 
Close to the southern gate 
For the earliest echoing 
Of a softly fingered string 
On the fairy lute of spring. 
This is the word. And see, 
Starring the rocky ledge 
I set a perfumed pledge.” 
Thus the Wind answered me. 
And lo, a flower at my feet 
Suddenly showed; and then 
I breathed in the fragrance sweet 
And knew it was spring again !—Sel. 


Number Blocks as Drawing 
Models 


D. R. AuGsBURG Oakland Cal. 


Few think of using the number blocks as models in the 
drawing class and yet they are very valuable providing they 
can be made interesting. The fact that both teacher and 


pupil are acquainted with them,— their form and propor-_ 


tion — makes them doubly valuable and the element of in- 
terest can be added by means of devices. 

The front face of most objects is suitable for drawing in 
the first, second and third grades providing the receding 
faces or the third dimension can be eliminated. This in 
the case of the blocks can be practically done by placing 


them some distance away, and in front of the pupils as in 
Fig. A. 


BA BA GIA (A 


The whole process is as follows : 


Placing the Blocks 


Place the block or blocks to be drawn some distance 
in front of every other aisle as at AAA inthe cut. I'lace 
them on a chair or stool, so that the front face of each 
block will be at right angles with the aisle. In this position 
the receding sides of the blocks show so little as to be prac- 
tically unseen. ; 
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Drawing the Faces 


Let the pupils reproduce on their tablets the faces of the 
blocks as they appear to them. This is the real lesson. 
The pupil is to aim to reproduce the proportion, not the size. 

Help the pupil to see this proportion and show him how 
to reproduce it. Remember that the most difficult problem 
connected with drawing is to get the pupil to reproduce 
what is seen rather than what is ¢hought. We are all in- 
clined to draw objects more as we ¢hink they appear rather 
than the way they really do appear. 
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The Device 


After the pupils have reproduced the front face of the 
blocks in the right proportion the teacher draws the same 
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form on the blackboard and by means of a device makes it 


interesting to the pupils. This device is and should be 
always secondary, and the form and proportion of the blocks 
primary. 
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Through these devices the pupils may be taught methods 
of drawing, the similarity of forms and many other features 





that is difficult to acquire from the objects themselves. To 
the pupil the device is of more importance than the blocks, 
but he will willingly draw the block forms as faithfully as he 
can as being part of the finished picture. 
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Figs. 1-16 are examples of placing the blocks in position, 
and the devices suitable to make them interesting. Figs. 
1-5 represent single blocks. Figs. 6-10 the relation of two 
blocks and Figs. 11-16 of three blocks. 


(Completed on next page). 
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A Country School Garden. 


STANLEY COULTER in Zhe /nland Educator. 


heap. Go out into the nearest woods and get some of 

the rich, black earth that you will find about decaying 

logs, and with it fill the spaces between the rocks. 
When the ferns are just beginning to appear in the spring, 
dig some up very carefully, so that you may not injure the 
roots and plant them in your rock pile. Be sure to leave 
some of the “home” earth about the roots, and water the 
ferns frequently, because you know they love moisture. 
Then, if you notice the places from which you dig the ferns, 
you will also see that they love shade. Of course, this 
means that your rock pile must not be put in a place where 
it will catch the full light and heat of the sun. If you do 
this, it will not be long before your unsightly rock pile 
is a beautiful fernery, and one of the odd corners is 
filled. Watch the ferns as they grow and see how the 
delicate fronds unroll themselves. Probably there are ten 
or twelve different kinds of ferns in your neighborhood. 
Try to get them all to grow in your fernery. A little later in 
the season, after the leaves are fully opened, if you 
watch the underside of the leaf carefully, you will see little 
round bodies which at first are green but afterwards are 
brown. These are the spores of the fern, and from these 
spores new fern plants will be developed. Now, you will 
not find this very hard work ; indeed I think you will soon 
come to enjoy your fernery very much. 

Are there any stumps or bare fences or sheds about the 
school-yard? I think that there must be unless your 
school-yard is unlike most of those I have seen. Suppose, 
about such places, you plant morning-glories or the wild 
cucumber. Perhaps you do not know what the wild cucum- 
ber is; if not, the morning-glory will do very well, and you 
can get morning-glory seeds almost anywhere. Dig up the 
earth where you want to plant the seeds, and, having 
broken it up very finely, mix with it some of the rich black 
earth of which I have already spoken. Do not plant the 
seeds very deep, certainly not over half aninch. Ina few 
days the morning-glories will begin to come up, but the two 
leaves which at first appear do not look at all like the later 
leaves.” Now put a small stick in the ground, near the 
young morning-glory and, tying a string to it, stretch the 
string up to the top of the stump or fence which you want to 
cover. This string is to support the stem, which is too weak 
to carry its load of leaves without some such help. The 


|: you have any stones in the yard, pile them in a loose 
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vine grows very rapidly, and it will not be long until the 

‘stump or fence is completely covered. Watch the stem 
from day to day as it twines itself about the string. Does it 
always twine in the same direction? Is this direction from 
right to left, or from left to right? Suppose you put some 
of the sticks to which the strings are tied, a foot or more 
away from the young morning-glory, and watch the plants 
every day. Does the young stem ever go in any other 
direction than towards its support? How do you suppose it 
finds its way to the string? Watch other vines which climb 
by twining, and see if they behave in the same way. Do 
you think the plant can see? If not, how does it know 
where the support is to be found? You will also see that 
the flowers are visited by many insects. What do they 
come for? Are their visits of any use to the plants? 
See if you can find how many kinds of insects visit the 
flowers. 

The morning-glory can stand more sunlight and heat 
than the ferns and does not need as wet asoil. Indeed, it 
will grow freely and vigorously in almost any place if you 
prepare the bed as I have said. If you are trying to cover 
the side or end of a shed with the vines, be sure you dig 
your bed far enough away from the building to escape the 
drip from the eaves. If you do not, the soil is liable to be 
washed away from the seeds before they begin to germinate, 
or else to be packed so tightly by the beat of the rain that 
the plant cannot get any air. Asa plant is a living thing, 
it breathes, and if the air is cut off, it dies just as an animal 
would die under similar conditions. With these morning- 
glories, then, you see you can cover many unsightly objects 
very rapidly. 

Then, in the odd corners, I would make flower-beds, in 
which I would plant some of our beautiful wild flowers. 
These beds ought to be dug up to a depth of at least a foot 
and the earth broken up very completely, and then thor- 
oughly mixed with fresh earth.. If the original soil is very 
gravelly, or a heavy clay, some of it ought to be thrown 
away and replaced with good earth. If you are very much 
in earnest about making the school-yard more beautiful you 
will not have much trouble in having the beds dug up in the 
first place. After that you will want to do the rest of 
the work yourself. 

Now, what shall we plant in these beds? I think I would 
take one small bed and fill it with violets. Probably five or 
six of them will be found growing in your neighborhood. 
If you decide upon a bed of violets, go out into the woods 
and study the violets in their homes. Do you find them 
most frequently in the sun or in shady places? When you 
have answered this you can settle the location of your violet 
bed. Do you find violets most vigorous in a dry soil or in 
wet soil? When you answer this question you will know 
something about the amount of water you must give them 
if you want them to do well. Now, dig up your violets very 
carefully, keeping a good deal of the home earth about their 
roots, and replant them in the beds which you have made. 
You will find that they grow well and blossom all through 
the spring and summer. In this bed you should have blue 
violets, yellow violets, and white violets ; violets in which the 
leaves seem to come directly out of the ground and those in 
which the leaves arise from the stem, for all of these forms 
doubtless grow in your neighborhood. As the plants grow 
you can watch them every day, and if you do, you will find 
they will tell you much of the story. of their life. 

Then, in another bed, I think I would put some phblox or 
“wild sweet-william,” as it is called. You know it, of 
course, for the phlox is very abundant all over the state, and 
its pink to red flowers are very beautiful. There are 
several different kinds of phlox in this state and you will 
probably find two or three kinds in your neighborhood. Of 
course, before you plant them in your new home, you 
should know whether they live in sunny or shady places, and 
whether in wet or dry soils, for you want to keep the new 
conditions as much like the old ones as possible. If you do 
this, you will have little difficulty in securing good results. 

The other beds I would make “mixed” beds, putting 
in them almost any pretty flower that I could find. I would 
put in spring beauties, and blood-root, and yellow crow-foot, 
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and anemones, and wild geraniums; indeed, anything that 
was attractive in appearance. You will be surprised to find 
how soon this mixed bed becomes very beautiful. By 
watching carefully through the first season you can find what 
flowers have a long blooming season and what ones blossom 
for only a few days. The second season those that are 
unsuited to the situation because of this or any other 
reason can be omitted and only those that are satisfactory 
used. Iam not going to tell you which ones are the best, 
for I want you to find out for yourself. 

I have written this as if the-article would come to you in 
the early spring, and as if you were going immediately to 
work to make your school-yard more beautiful. But it may 
come to you in the fall, and if it does, you will have to start 
with other flowers. I would make one bed of the splendid 
yellow goldenrods, and we have twenty-seven different kinds 
of them in this state (Indiana). Then I would have a bed 
of asters, of which we have very many and very beautiful 
kinds. You know they range in color from white, through 
blue to deepest purple. As there are thirty-one different 
kinds of asters in the state, you ought to be able to get twelve 
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or fifteen different kinds for your beds. Both the goldenrods 
and asters are very hardy, bloom freely and keep their 
beauty for a long time. 

Then off in one corner I would have some wild sun- 
flowers. Indeed, in the fall you will no trouble at all 
finding plenty of flowers with which to work. Of course, if 
you are trying to make your school-yard beautiful you will 
keep out weeds, such as the burdock and plantain and 
thistles, not merely because they are not attractive, but 
because they use the food and water in the soil which you 
want to go to the other plants. 

I believe it is worth your while to try what I have sug- 
gested. If you succeed you will have to study plants in 
their homes and in this way will find out a great deal about 
plant life which may afterwards prove of great value to you. 
Then if you succeed you will begin to take a real pride in 
the appearance of your school-grounds, and when that 
happens you will find you are also very much interested in 
your school work. Of course, it means work, but we must. 


always work for anything that is worth having. 
Lafayette Ind. 





Suggestive Questions for Nature 


Study 


THE EpitTor . 


(These questions are asked to induce thought and to suggest a wider 
range for nature study. Do mot write the editor for the answers, but 
any letters concerning the subject matter of the questions wi!l be welcome 
for publication. If you think you have found the correct answers tell us 
on Teachers’ Letters page.— Eb.) 

What is the meaning of the English proverb: “ A peck of 
March wind is worth a king’s ransom ”’? 


In the Arctic regions, the “ Red Snow,” in summer, covers 
the white surface with a flush of rose-color, many miles in 
extent. From what soil does this minute vegetable spring, 
and what purpose does it serve in the world’s economy? 


The farmer’s plough and harrow only do the rough part 
of breaking the soil for sowing. What helpers does Nature 
furnish to soften and crumble the soil? 


How does Nature assist the farmer in the protection of 
seedlings from snails, grubs, etc. ? 


What is the origin of lichens that cling to rocks? How 
do they grow? What do they feed upon and how do they 
procure their food? Of what use are they in nature pro- 
cesses ? 


How do roots split rocks? 


Where rivers are affected by a tide, the salt water, being 
heavier, flows under the fresh water sometimes for miles be- 
fore they mingle. In what way does this fertilize the soil of 
these districts? 


How has the east wind aided the fertility of our soil? 


How does the forest growth on mountain slopes protect 
the fields below? 


How does the planting of pines in sandy regions save the 
country from becoming a desert? 


How do forests enrich the soil? 


How do burrowing animals help to deepen and fertilize 
the soil? ¢ 


How do beetles make grass plots? 


Why does the earth-worm swallow earth? 


What is the chief food of the earth-worm? And how do 
their habits of procuring this food enrich the soil? 


How do worms assist in spreading roots? 


How are roots benefitted by penetrating farther into the 
soil ? 


The jaws of an ant serve as pick, shovel, crowbar, saw, 
axe and cart; how is the earth fertilized by the use of these 
instruments ? 


Why do drops of dew lie upon leaves without soaking in? 


How are pines protected so that they can grow in dry, 
sandy soils? 


What is the use of leaf-pores ? 
How are leaves protected from too much evaporation? 
Why is a pine forest hot in summer? 


In what three ways do plants supply themselves with the 
water they need for growth? 


Why do thick, fleshy leaves have fewer leaf-pores than 
thin leaves ? 


What is the dusty, floury look on a cabbage leaf and what 
purpose does it serve? 


Why do water-plants have few roots? 


How and why do roots in fertile soil differ in shape from 
those in dry soil ? 


How do the roots dissolve minerals necessary for their 
growth? 


Why do farmers frequently change their crops in the 
same field ? 


Why do farmers sometimes grow clover in alternate rows 
with wheat? 


Which are the insect-eating plants? 
How do leaves prepare food for the plants? 


If leaves assist in purifying the air in summer what be- 
comes of this impure ingredient (carbon-dioxide) in winter, 
when there are no leaves? 
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Why does the life of a plant depend upon light and sun- 
shine ? ; 


Why do toadstools grow so rapidly ? 
What is meant by plants breathing? 
Why are foliage leaves horizontal? 


Why do the leaves of a mullein stalk grow large at the 
base and become gradually smaller and less horizontal 
towards the apex of the stem? 


What is the reason of the “ rosette habit ” in plants? 


Why are the lower branches of an oak tree, as seen in its 
winter condition, generally transverse in form while the 
higher branches turn upward ? 


How can leaves revive under a shower or a watering pot 
before the water has had time to reach the roots and travel 
up the stem? : 


Teaching Reading in Ten 
! Cities VII © 
How Reading is Taught in Chicago 


IpA A. SHAVER Principal Cooper School Chicago 


(It is not to be expected, in a city the size of Chicago, that any 
one school can represent the entire city in its manner of teaching read- 
ing. The following method in use in one building is especially valuable 
inasmuch as it deals with the problem of teaching foreign children to 
read.— ED.) 


UR particular problem is to teach the foreign child to 

O read. To do this effectively, lines of least resist- 

ance are sought. A careful transition from the 

home life to that of the school is made through 

play, and the content of the first reading material presented 

is a result of the adaptation of the toy and the game to the 
representation of the child’s home environment. 

By this means his motor and social proclivities are easily 
aroused and he is accordingly thrown into an active mood 
of participation from the first. It is only through doing 
and activity that the child can know ; it is his naturé to feel, 
to handle, to act, to do, and consequently a state of “ pas- 
sive receptivity ’’ can in no way yield a true development. 
So it is not with the Greek myth nor “ Hiawatha”’ that our 
little foreigner is regaled at first, but rather with the home 
lite pictured and adorned through toy and play. 

To illustrate : A small tabie and a set of doll’s dishes of 
fair size and quality have been procured; the older girls 
of the schogl have contributed diminutive table-cloths, nap- 
kins and doilies exquisitely made by themselves, while an 
artistic little flower vase together with fancy bits of china 
which answer for vegetable di-hes, platter, etc., have been 
picked up here and there. These, with apron and cap 
made by the older girls for the prospective servant, together 
with a dainty Japauese tray and a quaint little salt-cellar 
doing service as a finger-bowl, complete the paraphernalia 
necessary for the serving of an artistic luncheon. 

Gradually the children learn to direct the work, some of 
them suggesting the process of procedure, while others per- 
form the labors. ‘Spread the table-cloth upon the table,” 
“ Put the napkins in place,” etc., until the table is set. 
Then the papa, mamma, baby and servant, who are to enact 
the role of the diners, are selected by the pupils, where- 
upon they take their places, and proceed with the meal, 
while the remaining children suggest what shall be passed 
and how the participants shall most properly conduct them- 
selves. Later, the whole action is performed from the sen- 
tences written upon the board by the teacher, and afterwards 
from sheets printed upon the school press. 

In analyzing this work, the force of the principle of motor 
activity is felt. The child does not remain a passive recipi- 
ent of ideas, but carries them over into action. Every act 
is thus a mental whole, yet knit so closely with that which 
precedes and that which follows as to form a part of a larger 
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whole. Thus the child feels the influence of a sequence of 
thought, realizes means to an end, and gains in the work a 
sense of unity and harmony of arrangement, a feeling of 
precision and completeness, all.of which bespeak a growing 
mind and a preparation for the appreciation of the coming 
poem or story in the light of both form and content; and 
herein is avoided the grave pedagogical error of feeding 
pupils upon the scrappy, disconnected action sentences so 
rife at present, such as, “Open the door,” “Sit upon the 
chair,”’ “ Stand upon one foot,” etc. 

Moreover, the participative and co-operative spirit has 
been emphasized and kindly feelings thus promoted, while 
in many cases the habits of the home life have been im- 
proved. Again, the motive of the reading work does not lie 
wholly with the teacher, but the child itself is cognizant of 
an end and purpose in his work. He reads to find out 
what to do, not merely for the sake of reading. 

Many other toys are used to round out an occupation in 
its entirety. A doll provided with an elaborate wardrobe by 
the older girls, a trunk, a doll-buggy and an express-wagon 
furnish the basis for a number of jaunts in which the wax 
madam must needs be arrayed in her elaborate fineries, her 
trunk packed for the occasion, and herself ensconced in her 


buggy, attended by her parents, and received at the other’ 


end of the line by the community at large. 

Again, by washing the clothes, running them through the 
wringer, hanging them upon the line with diminutive 
clothes-pins, etc., another round of activity and fun com- 
pletes itself. 

Putting the baby to bed necessitates the cleansing of 
that individual, the use of towels, wash-cloth, brush, comb, 
tooth-brush, etc.— all of which apparatus may be used _ in- 
cidentally as suggestive hints to the manipulators them- 
selves. 

Another phase of the reading work is the especial appeal 
to the child’s inherent dramatic interest. Here the nursery 
rhyme and the fable are utilized for purposes of dramatiza- 
tion. Jack and Jill are impersonated by two of the chil- 
dren, the hill by three chairs of increasing height, the pail 
of water in evidence, and as one child recites the rhyme, 
Jack and Jill go up the improvised hill; later Jack reaches 
for the pail at the appropriate cue, and followed by Jill, 
tumbles upon the floor in finale effect. 

Little Jackie Horner veritably sits in the corner with a pie 
pan and a wax plum and performs the action as an accom- 
paniment to another child’s recitation of the rhyme. Torn 
Thumb, Cock Robin, Jennie Wren, Simple Simon, Old 
Mother Hubbard, and many other of the rhymes, as well as 
most of “‘ Aisop’s Fabies” are found to be. susceptible of 
this crude treatment and are used in like ‘manner. Later, 
the scenes are enacted to the teacher's written direction and 
afterward from printed matter. Again and again can this 
work be presented and repeated and yet the interest is 
never known to flag, for that dramatic sense of the child 
which queries continually, “ What is going to happ«n next? 
Why does it happen? How does it happen?” is ever bub- 
bling and recurrent. In consequence the teacher is here 
given an opportunity to insinuate the necessary amount of 
repetition and drill without the usual nauseating effects. 

Another phase of the reading attempt is the experimental 
nature work in which the children perform the experiments 
first from the teacher’s oral direction and later from written 
or printed forms, such as, “ Put this piece of iron near the 
wax. What happened to the wax? Put it near the fire. 
What happened?” etc., developing the notion of the 
magnet. Here the thought of realization through motor 
activity is carried out as before. 

Constructive seat work, also, is made another medium of 
teaching children to read. At first from oral, later from 
written or printed directions, the child proceeds to do the 
work, beginning with very simple dictations and gradually 
becoming more complicated. ‘ Construct a rectangle 3 by 
3 inches. Divide it into one-inch squares. Cut out the 
corner squares. Fold and paste so as to make a one-inch 
box.” Here, as in the other work indicated, the child 
reads to find out what todo. His motive is rational. 

With this preliminary work which has given the child a 
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considerable vocabulary, the allotted readers are taken up 
and phonics introduced, as the child feels a necessity for 
them to enable him to decipher new words. 

As often as practicable the child reads to his class that he 
may have the inspiration of an audience greater than one, 
in fact, that oral reading may have its excuse for being 
from the child’s point of view. ‘The class in turn repro- 
duces the thought heard, thus insuring a growth in the power 
auditory attention, the visual power being gained by the 
reproduction of the sentence or paragraph which has been 
glanced at simply. And with this care for the mechanism 
of the subject, reading becomes a study of content, 
much of the better literature which can be supplied in 
no other way being presented to the children in mimeo- 
graphed form. 


The Dinner Party 


* (Only selected sentences are given from each lesson to econo- 
mize space.— THE EpITor) 


Place the table in position. Fetch the table cloth. 

Put it upon the table. Fetch three napkins. 

Place them upon the table. Find the center piece. 

Bring itto me. Spread it upon the table. Fetch the doilies. 

Place them in position. Get the tray cloth. 

Put t e tray cloth near the end of the table. 

Feich three plates. Place them upon tlie table. 

Fetch three saucers. Put th: m in place. 

Fetch three cups. Put them in the sancers. 

Find three knives and forks. Bring them to me. 

Put the knives and forks near the plates. 

Fetch three small tca-<poons. 

Place them near the Knives and forks. 

You may he Papa. You may be Baby. 

Fetch the little red chairs. Mamma may pour the coffee. 

Mamma may pass a cup of coff-e to Papa. 

Papa may pass the hread to Mamma. 

Mamma may give some bread to the baby. 

Mamma may pass the cream and sugar to Papa. 
NATHAN LOEB KLEMONS CIBROWSKI 
FRANK HAASE ALBERT KLEINKE 

Cooper School Printer Printers 


Draw a two inch line. 

Draw a rectangle equal to one half of the two inch square. 
Draw a rectangle three inches by two inches. 

Draw a right triangle equal 1o one half of the rectangle. 
Draw atwo inch square. Divide it into inch squares. 
Draw three squ:res, each one inch. 

Draw a three inch square. Divide it into three equal parts. 
Draw « two inch square. Divide it into four equal parts. 


Going to the Country 
(A few selections only are made from this lesson.—THE EpiTor) 


Fetch the trunk. Put it on the floor. 

Lift up thelid. Take ont the tray. 

Fetch the little chair. Place it near the trunk. 

Fetch the doll’s clothes. Put them on the little chair. 

Place the white underskirts at the bottom of the trunk. 

Fold the silk underskirt. Put it into the trunk. 

Fold the cloth skirt. Place it on top of the underskirt. 

Fold the lawn dress and put it into the trunk. 

Fold the white silk dress and put it on top of the lawn dress. 
Put the tray back into the trunk. 


Reading in the Chicago Normal 
School 


(Formerly “ Cook County Normal”) 
FLorA J. COOKE 

(Miss Cooke has been prominently associated with “Cook County 
Normal School” during Col. Parker’s jurisdiction and will continue her 
work under the same leadership in the new Emmons Blaine School, now 

in process of construction in Chicago.—THE Evitor) 
'N the Chicago normal school there has been no fixed 
: method of teaching reading. ‘This does not necessarily 
indicate that the work in this line has been haphazard 
and unimportant in the eyes of the teacher. On the 
contrary, it is a problem so far-reaching and difficult that 
we must still look to the future for its sa#sfactory solution. 
Yet we have reason for our faith and encouragement to 

continue in the course which we have been pursuing. 
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The child study movement has aided us. The, experi- 
ences of earnest educators and even fanatics in this field 
have not been disregarded. In almost every established 
method of teaching reading, as the phonetic, word, and 
sentence methods, there is exercised some fundamental law 
of mental action. It has been most helpful to analyze these 
methods. In each, one finds some principle so exaggerated 
and focused in strong light by the unqualified approval of its 
originator, that its value can be most easily seen and appre- 
ciated, but it is in the application that we recognize the 
limitations and dangers of even the best of these systems. 

Let a teacher attempt to follow, to the letter, any of these 
so called successful methods, and she invariably fuils until 
she discovers some stimuli which react upon the wi// power 
cf the children. ‘They must first desire fo read. After the 
desire is awakened a child will learn by any method, with or 
without a school. He will find a teacher. The line of 
least resistance which he instinctively follows, the economy 
of time and effort exercised by a child who is teaching him- 
self to read is the best school of observation which we have 
ever found. Yet the service to the child of the right teacher 
cannot be over-estimated. She can understand his in- 
stinctive efforts, and supplement and aid him by her 
knowledge of the laws of association, interest, fatigue, etc., 
and upon her choice of material will largely depend his 
early reading habits and tastes. She is too often needed to 
counteract the false sentiments which over-anxiety and pres- 
sure in the home cultivates in children. Very often their 
first desire to read is secondary to another motive,— the 
desire to gain praise or reward from teacher or parents, or 
even to escape punishment. But in any case, all who have 
watched little children learning to read, will agree that suc- 
cess is in direct ratio to the intensity of the desire — as 
measured by the child’s wiliing effort and growing satisfac- 
tion in his work. 

Finally, then, while we acknowledge gratefully that we 
have received valuable help from many sources, we have 
found our most potent guide in this work, in actual experi- 
ence with children, and, after an honest consideration of 
what seems to us to be the natural normal attitude toward 
reading of children, who are free from overstrain and pres- 
sure in the home. and school; after trying to decide con- 
cerning the effect and influence which reading has exercised 
upon children, after patiently trying to judge of its possibili- 
ties and place in the child’s life ; — we present the following 
synopsis of our present working plan in connection with 
reading, and some of the reasons which have led to its 
adoption. As such, its results, while far from the ideal, are 
certainly encouraging. 

I. Our working hypothesis is that the children may learn 
to read as naturally as they learnito talk and for exactly the 
same reason, t.t., from the desire to find out something or to 
tell something. ‘Vherefore, reading has been used entirely 
as a means of image-growth and expression. Considered 
from the child’s standpoint the learning to read has been 
incidental to some other work in which he has been inter- 
ested, as manual training, literature, nature study, etc. 
The mastery of the mechanics of reading and writing has 
been made essential to the children both in the gaining of 
desired ideas and in their expression. Thus the children 
have added their motive to that of the teacher and both 
have worked directly to the same end. 

The course of study has been determined as far as 
possible (in our present state of enlightenment or igno- 
rance) from considering the natural and hereditary interests 
of the children and what seemed most essential to their best 
development. We have freely used their social and physi- 
cal environment as the natural laboratories and storehouses 
of materials, believing that contact with real things, such 
things as have in all time inspired our poets, artists, and 
inventors, belongs to every child by right —a direct inherit- 
ance from the Creator and inspired humanity, and their 
enjoyment of this legacy is ample reward for the extra exer- 
tion of the teacher. 

Our question is, the place of reading in this course of 
study. 

The old law asserts that — “ The child must first gain a 
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vocabulary.” ‘He must mechanically repeat words and 
idioms until they are functioned.” This dead process has 
been for years sugar-coated with pictures, lately with most 
artistically colored ones. It is now taking the form of the 
action game. 

The action game certainly has a place in the child’s life. 
It is good in so far as it is an unconscious incentive to 
closer observation and bodily control. There are no games 
which children enjoy more keenly than those in which they 
act out something—(varying from the simplest exercise to a 
complex story) while the class tries to guess what is repre- 
sented. ‘The written descriptions of birds, flowers, etc., are 
equally valuable and enjoyable, and his interest helps him to 
overcome many obstacles in reading and writing. 

Again there are necessary things to be done all day long, 
where the teacher may use the blackboard for giving direc- 
tions, utilizing this form of the game. 

But why waste the effort and energy of the children in an 
endless — “ Close your eyes,”’ “Open the window,” “ Roll 
the sphere,” just because the action will hold their attention ? 
As a method of teaching reading, it seems to me that it must 
take its place as a merely attractive way of getting the old- 
fashioned mechanical drill on words and idioms. We have 
all recognized the law that color and action are to children 
the “ignition points’’ of interest in the objects around 
them. Are we not ready for the next step? 

Il. Gaining the necessary repetition of words. We believe 
that there is a legitimate repetition of words inherent in the 
study of any subject worthy twenty minutes of the children’s 
time. Surely there is color enough and action enough in 
doing things of relatively permanent value to them. The 
following illustration in one line may make this point clearer : 
The child comes daily into contact with the same things in 
zoology, botany, geology, and meteorology. The same 
words come constantly into use as he watches and asks 
questions concerning the things which attract him. For in- 
stance, for explanation and expression concerning the move- 
ments of the common animals, as the birds, insects, fish, 
horse, cat, dog, etc. One set of words is demanded, as fly, 
crawl, swim, run, etc. ; for describing their coverings another, 
as feathers, scales, hair, and fur; and other words and sev- 
eral idioms are necessary in considering their food and 
homes. The little child cannot go far into the details of 
animal study. He does not care to analyze except for one 
purpose—the understanding of something which he wants to 
know. A forced close analysis kills interest as does the 
repetition of facts which he already knows, as, “ The rabbit 
has two eyes.” “ The leaf is green,” etc. How then can 
he get the necessary repetition? It comes naturally if he is 
allowed to come into contact with real things. For as he 
can not go far into the minutiz of animal study, he turns to 
something else, perhaps his interest or his teacher takes him 
into the region of plants. He finds here the same familiar 
animals, dependent upon the plants for food, or, if he works 
in his garden, he sees the use of the soil to both plants and 
animals and he comes gradually, incidentally and through 
simple experiments, to notice how all depend upon heat and 
light and upon each other for existence. It is all one thing 
and it makes no difference where the child begins if the 
teacher knows what he is doing and follows him. Working 
with the same things again and again must bring about the 
repetition of the same words, and his different standpoint of 
observation (for he meets these same things in stories, in 
Nature, in different phases of industry, personal and social), 
and the constant changes in the things themselves continually 
demand zew words, so that the child’s vocabulary grows 
naturally as his mental images expand. 

Ill. The teaching of new words. These have been se- 
lected because of their necessity in written expression as 
usually they have already been in the child’s speaking vocab- 
ulary. Their presentation has also been of immediate use in 
impressing more strongly the work in hand. The nature of 
the lesson, a story, or an experiment, has determined the 
details of the presentation of the words, but the plan has 
been in general, as follows: As a material or object was used 
and the chiid told what it was, its name was written upon 
the blackboard, that the child might associate the written 
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form with the thing at the time of greatest interest. That 
word was usually not again used orally during the les- 
son, the teacher pointing to the written word or writing it, 
every time the thought demands its use ; but the strongest 
impression was made by the child’s own expression. They 
had perhaps been examining the soils and the teacher asked, 
** Which soil shall you use for your garden?” The children 
all passed to the blackboard and answered “sand” or 
“loam,” according to their choice. This was a record and 
was used as such in the work that followed in finding out 
which soil was dest. During the first lessons the children 
have expressed their thoughts, when possible, in one word, 
later on in full sentences. From the first, full records were 
made and used. During or after an experiment, the children 
told what was done and discovered, and the teacher wrote their 
statements upon the blackboard and thus they pictured the 
experiment over again step by step. If they had mastered 
the necessary written forms, they passed directly to the black 
board and told what they had, what they did, and what they 
found out. These statements were often copied by the 
teacher and sent to the printer. In the reading Jesson 
which followed, the children’s motive was to see if all had 
found out the same thing. In this mannerdrill was obtained 
which was justifiable in the fact that it was incidental to 
some result, for which the children felt an immediate use. 
It will be seen, that while writing and reading have each had 
a distinct place and purpose in all the work, the one supple- 
ments and reinforces the other. 

LV. Words which have no intrinsic meaning, as conjunc- 
tions, definitive adjectives, prepositions, etc., have been gen- 
erally functioned by use, but they have received special 
attention whenever individual children have seemed to need 
it. Drills of this kind were understood in a common sense 
way, as means to a definite end, and the time of the entire 
class has not been wasted upon forms which were already in 
automatic use by many of the children. 

V. The use of the dictionary. To make the children in- 
dependent in the use of words it has proved a good plan to 
allow each child to make and index a simple dictionary in 
which he placed the written and printed words as fast as he 
became familiar with them. One period each week was 
usually devoted to this work. The words thus functioned 
and placed in the dictionaries would probably average about 
three hundred during the first year, and they did not differ 
to any great extent from the words in an ordinary “ first 
reader.”’ 

VI. Phonics. The work in phonics has been, during 
the first part of the first year, entirely distinct from the work 
in reading. Its purpose has been to give the child the in- 
dependent power of associating certain sounds with certain 
forms in the most economical way ; to strengthen his vocal 
organs and so lead to clear enunciation and good pronuncia- 
tion. 

The work has usually been given in the form of games, 
which have brought in much exercise in slow pronunciation, 
the guessing game with lists of rhyming words, many Mother 
Goose ditties and rythmic poems. We have not used the 
diacritical marks except in special cases, until the children 
felt their need of a real dictionary in the third grade. 

VII, The necessity of selecting reading for small children. 
We all believe that a teacher’s chief work is to bring chil- 
dren into contact with good things in nature, literature, art, 
and society, in such a way as to constantly increase their 
interests, experience, powers of influence and opportunities 
for free expression. We do not believe that we make good 
reading help enough in this work. In primary grades, 
while in many cases the quantity of ready material is abun- 
dant it is not carefully selected or varies in style. For con- 
venience we have classified our reading material under five 
headings. For instance, a lesson may place before the chil- 
dren for their consideration, their various experiences and 
observations in a subject. 

Something new should always come to the children for 
such a review. 

Note.— The following lesson of this type came after a 
month’s work upon water, where the pupils tried to purif\ 
water for drinking by filtering, boiling, etc. They had used 
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the water which they had brought home from a lake, swamp, 
etc., and this lesson tested their powers of inference by giving 
them a new standpoint of observation. 


(2) 


Water 
Example 1. 


We played we went out on the ocean. 

We had no water to drink. 

We were very thirsty» , 

Some one said, “ Let us get water from the ocean.” 

We d.d this, but the water was salt. 

It made us more thirsty. 

Carleton said, “ Let us strain the water.” 

We did this, but the water was still salt. 

Donna said, ‘* Let us boil the water.” 

We did this, but the water was still salt. 

Hans said, “ Let us catch the vapor from the water upon a piece of 
glass.” 

We did this,— the water was fresh. 

How do you think we got enough to drink ? 


(2) It may give data or useful information. 

Nore.— This lesson came after Christmas when the chil- 
dren had had four months’ observation upon stones in con- 
nection with other things. One child brought some quartz 
and insisted that it was glass. If there had been a glass 
factory within reach we should have visited it. As there 
was not, the information was, with the help of pictures, 
given to the children in the form of reading lessons. 


Glass 
Example 2. 


Men make glass of quartz, sand and lime. 

They put sand and lime in big clay jars. 

They melt the sand and lime in the fire. 

Then it looks like molasses. 

They put a long tube like a horn in the soft glass. 

They can blow it into shape with this. 

That is how men make glass bottles and vases and lamps. 
Henry was almost right, was he not? 

Quartz is not glass. 

But glass is melted quartz with lime in it. 


(c) It may be a simple plan of work concise and clear. 

Notr.—The children need about six months’ work in 
which the blackboard is used as a medium for dictation be- 
fore they are ready for the lesson below. In this case they 
had made a plan for a box and knew its use. The teacher 
said, “I have a plan for one which will take less paper. 
See if you can make it.” Each child was supplied with 
materials and allowed to follow the plan. 


Measuring Box 
Example 3 


Take the cardboard. 

Make a 4-inch square. 

Place a dot 1 inch from each corner on each line. 
Connect opposite dots. 

Cut out the one inch square in each corner. 

Find the four small rectangles. 

Fold them upward. 

Always keep the lines inside the box. 

How long, wide and high will the box be? 

How many cubic inches will it hold? 


(d@) It may be a good or beautiful description of some- 
thing within their own experience. 


Example 4 


We came early in the springtime. 
Children love us very much. 

There are many, many of us. 

We are happy in the sunshine. 

We are happy in the shade. 

We look like gold in the grass. 

After awhile we look like silver. 

We are short when we are young. 
We grow tall as we grow older. 

Once I wore a yellow dress. 

Now my children dress in laces. 
Soon the wind will take my children. 
Then I shall be bald and lonely. ; 


or (¢) it may be an educative story. This last type needs 
no illustration. 

VIII. The reading recitation. This of course does not 
follow a fixed plan. Sometimes the children have read 
silently, each a different thing (perhaps very simple and 
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short), and told the class what they have found out. Often 
they have read silently and expressed the result in drawing, 
after which the expression was judged by the oral reading of 
the story represented. 

As in oral reading the sole motive should be to arouse in 
others some definite image. It is very necessary in the be- 
ginning to get this reading a/titude right. ‘Therefore the 
reading lessons where the entire class read the same thing 
have been largely cut out of the first year’s work. When 
they have read aloud they have had a different story, para- 
graph, or sentence, so that they felt the necessity of making 
themselves understood. Of course there are exceptions to 
this rule. 

Finally, while we know the difficulty of getting good read- 
ing for little children, we would have every reading lesson 
which is put into children’s hands or written upon the 
blackboard stand at least the three following tests : 

(a) That it be so satisfactory to the child that its reac- 
tion shall be a greater desire to read. 

(4) That it make an appropriate demand for good read- 
ing habits and good taste. 

(¢) That it contains an image worth a child’s effort to get 
it, 7.¢., that it has some intrinsic value either in the subject 
matter which it presents or in the emotions which it is 
capable of arousing in the children. 


The Runaways 


A. E. ALLEN 





Said Billy-boy to Bobby-boy, “I see a house,—Oh! Oh!” 


Said Billy-boy to Bobby-boy, one wild and windy day, 
“There’s wood to pile, and lots of things — I say, let’s run 
away.” 


So hand in hand they scampered, and the blustering 
March Wind heard, 
It whistled round the corner, but it never said a word. 


It chased along behind them and it caught them by the 
gate, 

It raced them down the driveway at a great and furious 
rate. 


It searched for Billy’s fingers and it found poor Bobby’s 
toes, 
It flung a cap high in the air — it tweaked a little nose. 


It swept down like a whirlwind, it twirled them round 
and round, 
Till Billy-boy and Bobby-boy fell flat upon the ground. 


It tossed and teased, it tore about, it turned them o’er 
and o’er, 

And then it laughed and left them, and dashed back to 
town once more. 


And Billy-boy and Bobby-boy, they stood upon their feet, 
Their cheeks were almost frozen and their tears were 
almost sleet. 


Said Billy-boy to Bobby-boy, “ Whatever shall we do? 
We're miles and miles away from home!’’ Sobbed both, 
‘* Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo!”’ 


Said Billy-boy to Bobby-boy, “I see a house — Oh! 
Oh!” 
Cried both, “ ’Tis home!”’ Then home they ran as fast 


as they could go. 
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SONG OF THE WINDS 


Words and Music by T. B. WEAVER 





Ist. em D.C, 7 


irae Sea 


I am the North Wind strong and bold,Blow, blow, blow; 
I bring the sleet and ice and cold, Blow, - - - - 
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fai - ries all are .they, Blow, blow, blow. 


Singing Game 


In this game the scale is represented by little girls, the 
little boys choosing the representatives. The tiniest tot in 
the room is called up for Do. The next tiniest follows for 
Re, and so on until eight are chosen perfectly graded in 
height from low Do to high Do. These eight stand in line 
facing the school and proceed to introduce themselves, each 
one in turn singing her name, Do or Xe or AZ or whatever 
it may be and making a low bow afterward. Then the 
school, to show their warm personal interest in the line of 
representatives assembled before them and to become better 
acquainted with their relation to each cther, call each one 
separately three times. ‘They sing: Do, Do, Do (Do 
bows), Ae, Re, Re (Re bows), and so on until all have 
been called and have saluted gracefully or otherwise. Then 
the scale join hands in a circle and dance to the left while 
the school sings up the scale, and dances to the right while 
they sing down the scale; when they reach iow Do they 
continue singing Do, Do, until Do steps out of the circle 
and bows to the other members of the scale and takes her 
seat. When she is safely seated they begin with Ae, sing 
up and down the scale, the children dancing as before ; 
they stop on ze, and repeat Re, Re, until Re is seated, then 
use M// as the beginning and ending and soon until finally only 
high Do is left to dance alone and bow and take het seat. 

— Blanche Hand 


What the South-Wind Told Mary 


Dot BRAINARD 


“Dear me! ” said little Mary as she sat looking out of the 
window one day in March. ‘I was going over to see Julia 
Harris, but now the wind blows so hard mamma says that I 
cannot go. Of what use are the old winds anyway?” 

Just then Mary seemed to hear a gentle voice near her 
which said, “ I am the South-wind, and I can tell you what 
we winds do for you. 

My brother, the North-wind, brings the ice and snow 
which you enjgy so much in winter. Do you not remember 
what a nice sled Santa Claus brought you last Christmas, 
and how you and Cora Jennings, who had no sled of her 
own, enjoyed coasting down that long hill by Farmer 
Brown’s? And what fun you had skating on Crystal Lake ! 

The East-wind brings the rain which makes the plants 
grow, and fills the springs and rivers with water, so that you 
may have all the good, pure water that you need to drink. 
Your mamma read you a story the other day, about some 
sailors. They would have died of thirst in mid-ocean, had 
not the East-wind blown the clouds together. When those 
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I am the East Wind mild and dry, 
Blow, blow, blow; 
Over the desert sands I fly, 
Blow, blow, blow; 
Cha-ing the sun from morn till night, 
Over the mountains out of sight, 
Filling the forest with delight, 
Blow, blow, blow. 


[am the West Wind wild and warm, 
Blow, blow, blow; e 

I bring the rain and roaring storm, 
Blow, blow, blow; 

Gently I lift the clouds of rain 

Over the hot and thirsty plain, 

Gladly I freshen the fields again, 
Blow, blow, blow. 


I am the South Wind low and sweet, 
Blow, blow, blow; 

[ bring the daisies at your feet, 
Blow, blow, blow; 

Gently I bring on balmy breeze 

Flowers and buds and leafy trees, 

Lambkins and birds and busy bees, 
Blow, blow, blow. 


refreshing drops fell, how happy it made all on board the 
ship ! 

In the summer, when you have been playing in the sun, 
you stop and sit under a tree to rest. How nice, then, it is 
to have the West-wind come and fan your cheeks. And 
poor children, in hot crowded cities, what a welcome they 
give to the cooling West-wind ! 

I, the South-wind, bring the flowers, birds, bees, and 
butterflies. I have not come to stay with you yet. I only 
wanted to let you know that we winds are of use to every- 
body. Before I leave you, I am going to tell you a verse. 
You may like it so well that you may learnit. If you do, 
you can repeat it to me when I return in June. 

Here it is: — 


‘ Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so, 
So blow it east, or blow it west, 

_ The wind that blows — that wind is best.’ ” 





Oiwe M Long 
Miss March 
A. E. ALLEN 


_A tripping up the street, one morning in spring, 

I met a wee maiden — a fly-away thing — 

All dressed in soft gray from her head to her toes — 
Her dear, dimpled face was as pink as a rose. 


The breezes were blowing her bonnie brown hair, 
Her ribbons were flying, now here and now there. 
Said I, ‘‘ Are you really a little girl, please, 
Or are you a little live wandering breeze? ” 


She smiled and she dimpled, she laughed in great glee, 
‘* To think, my old friend, that you shouldn’t know me!” 

She lifted eyes winsome and winning and arch, 

And said in a whisper, ‘‘ My name is Miss March! ” 
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One Bird 


There is a bird I know so well, 
It seems as if he must have sung 
Beside my crib when I was young; 
Before I knew the way to spell 
The name of even the smallest bird 
His gentle-joyful song I heard. 
Now see if you can tell, my dear, 
What bird it is that, every year, 
Sings ‘‘ Sweet-sweet-sweet-very merry cheer.” 


He comes in March, when winds are strong, 
And snow returns to hide the earth; 
But still he warms his heart with mirth, 
And waits for May. ° 
— Henry Van Dyke 


The Signal 


(From Wabeno, the Magician.* By permission of publishers. ) 

(By ‘‘ The Signal” is meant the drumming noise made by the Ruffed 
Grouse which is considered as the spring signal for the gathering of 
the clans. This is explained later in the book chapter.—THE EpiTor) 





HE March noon was at the 
full before the pussy-willows 
and alder catkins could 
make up their minds to be- 

lieve that winter had really gone. A night came, 
however, when an hour before sunset the winds’ voices had 
altogether ceased, a mellow glow spread over the slowly 
greening lowlands and bare hillsides. Red-winged black- 
birds gave their juicy call from afar. Bluebirds were about 
the barn, many song-sparrows sang cheerfully from garden 
and roadside, while a very plump, bright-breasted robin 
actually spied the first delicious earth-worm of the season. 

“Listen how the frogs are peeping!” said Anne to 
Tommy, as they walked up from the barn. “T’'m 
going to look for the frogs, and by the way they sound I 
should think there must be thousands of them.” 

‘««Sphee—phee—phee-sphee !”’ chanted the chorus of frogs, 
directly ahead of Anne, where bushes of all kinds marked the 
bed of a sluggish water-course that was entirely hidden here 
and there by mats of last year’s cat-tail flags. 

Anne picked her way carefully, stepping on sedge tus- 
socks and partly decayed logs, stopping now and then to 
pick an especially pretty wand of pussy-willows. She 
slipped once and trod upon something that crushed with a 
crisp noise, which was followed by a most disagreeable odor. 

“ Dearie me,” said Anne aloud, “ I wonder if I’ve trodden 
on a bad egg; but how did it come here? No, it isn’t an 
eggy smell either ; it’s more like a scent cat.”’ 

“You have smashed one of my brothers,” said a voice 
choking with anger. As Anne hopped to another tussock 
and looked down she saw a curious looking plant peering 
up from the wet leaf-mould. A thick purple and green 
mottled, pointed hood partly hid, not a queer little goblin 
face, as Anne half expected, but instead enfolded a thick 
fleshy spike, powdered here and there with yellow pollen. 
Not a leaf was in sight, though some tiny green rolls were 
piercing the ground close to the hood, which might be 
leaves later on. 

“I suppose you must be a plant, though I’m sure I’ve 
never seen you before,” said Anne, apologetically ; “ but 





'* Wabeno, the Magician. The MacMil- 


lan Co., New York City. 


By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
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I’ve never been down here quite so early.’’ Then after 
stopping to think a moment, she brightened up and asked, 
‘Have you, anything to do with those tufts of big green 
leaves that I’ve often found here in May, and later they 
have bunches of hard berries? Those plants do really look 
something like cabbages.”’ 

“‘T am the-flower; those green tufts are the leaves, and 
the berries are the seeds. A very handsome flower I am, 
too, don’t you think, even if you do not appreciate my 
perfume? ”’ 

“You —are so far down in the ground that — that — I 
can’t see you so very well,” stammered Anne, wishing to be 
truthful and at the same time polite. 

“« May I pick one of your family? I see that there are a 
great many of them about besides the one that I hurt.” 

“No, you may vo/; we are not to be handled and made 
into bouquets like common flowers; we lose our attraction 
when we leave home. We belong to a very exclusive and 
aristocratic family ; it counts among its members the hot- 
house Calla Lily and the giant-leaved Caladiums that House 
People are proud to plant in beds upon their lawns. Be- 
sides these there are other brothers of the home swamps — 
the pale, wild Calla, the Golden Club and the Sweet Flag. 
Why, that pert young fellow, Jack-in-the-Pupit, is my very 
first cousin.” 

‘* How interesting,” said Anne, trying to remember all the 
names ; “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit is a great friend of mine. We 
have some lovely Callas in the study window, too, and I can 
see that your flowers are shaped something like theirs. But 
the Calla leaves grow first, and then the flowers, while your 
flower comes up first. Why is that?” 

“Listen, House Child. To us belongs a very great 
honor. We open the Flower Market; we are the first 





Jack-in-the-pulpit 


flowers in it; we give the Bees messages to carry and some- 
thing to pack in the seed lunch-baskets even before Pussy- 
willow has offered her grains of precious life-dust. 

“To be first in the Flower Market we must not waste 
time in growing leaves. We prepare for our blooming far 
back in the old year. In autumn, even our flower-buds are 
fashioned and hidden down beneath the ground. This 
purple hood is not the flower; the flowers are huddled on 
the fleshy spike within, close to the seed lunch-baskets. 
Heart of Nature made the hood to keep all warm.” . 

‘‘ About your perfume,’”’ asked Anne, hesitatingly. “ Why 
is that so queer —I mean so different from —from other 
flowers, and have you any name?”’ 

“Our perfume truly is very rare and strong. It is made 
so, to direct the early birds and insects to us without loss of 
time. The Red Brothers give us a lovely name, Chi-kaug 
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Flower, and in the wild countries the big bears consider us 
a most delicious spring salad.” 

“Why, then, your plain name must be Skunk Cabbage, 
for Chi-kaug was the Red Brother’s name for Skunk. 

° Some very early flowers have very beautiful leaves 
and a lovely perfume, too. The Trailing Arbutus up on 
Wild Cat Mountain, for instance, and the dear little blue 
Hepaticas in my woods above the orchard.” 

“ Humph, House Child, it does not need Magic Spectacles 
to see that those are last year’s leaves that you are speaking 
of ; the new leaves follow the bloom with both these flowers. 
The great trees like Maples, Elms, Birches, and Willows, all 
flower before their leaves come out. 

‘‘T don’t think I’ve noticed any real flowers on those 
trees—only sort of queer-looking little tassels and things.” 

“ No matter how a thing /ooks, House-Child,” said the 
Chi-kaug Flower, fiercely, “ everything is really a flower that 
has a seed lunch-basket and precious dust to fill it with. 
Heart of Nature gave flowers pretty colored petals and per- 
fume, to remind the Bees and Butterflies to do their work 
in the Flower Market. I wish you would go away! I’m 
sure I hear a Bee buzzing, though those horrid little frogs 
make such a noise that I’m nearly deaf, and if you are here 
the Bee will surely overlook me.” 


Teachers’ Letters 
My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 


I visited the room of a friend one day and found her almost up 
to her eyes in construction work. It covered the table and the 
window-sills and had a disorderly appearance very trying to the 
nerves of an orderly individual. 

Mentally, I tried to decide what I would do with the accumula- 
tion if it were mine; but the only solution that I could find was 
to throw the whole lot out, regardless of,the feelings of the 
young workmen. : 

There was really no place for the articles; the teacher had done 
the best she could. Now, as I am really a friend, I was much 
exercised as to whether I should have told her that the room 
made a most unfavorable impression on an outsider or leave her 
with the happy thought that she was getting great results from 
the development of the creative instinct? Should I have told her, 
that to my mind, the good effect of the doing, was counteracted 
by the bad effect of the appearance? The chiidren evidently 
were proud of the exhibit as their shining eyes testified when I 
examined it; but oh! the room looked dreadful. I tried to com- 
fort myself by thinking that maybe the untidiness would have no 
bad effect, but I didn’t succeed. 

Will you or some one else give me another point of view? 
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Dear Editor : 

I have been truly longing to enter the visitor’s ranks, on your 
letter page, but I couldn’t find courage enough to do it, until the 
January’ number came, with an invitation which seemed put 
there especially for me. 

I want to tell you how much Primary EpucatTIon helps me. I 
use ideas from it every day. I had good success with ‘‘ The 
Pilgrims Leaving Holland” pictures. For several days, before f 
gave them the pictures, we had little talks about the people of 
Holland, their tulip gardens, etc., with crayon sketches of the 
wooden shoe and the Dutch windmill, so when the pictures were 
given out they were studied eagerly, and it did me good to see 
that the children, as a class, seemed to think that the most fitting 
thing, at any such time, would be to kneel and thank God for 
His goodness, and to ask Him to bless them as they went. 

The drawing subjects have contained good, suggestive figures. 
Oh, how the children enjoyed the chicken and the grass-hopper! 
The “ Hello!” made their little eyes snap and set them to work 
with vim. I find they work so much better from a “live” sub- 
ject. 

The editorial entitled ‘‘ Thought Power in the School-Room,” 
was so good. I quoted from it (because it was so much better 
than I could do alone) in a paper on ‘‘ Thought Transmission ” 
for our Teacher’s Association, and I am trying to study the influ- 
ence more fully, than before, in my school-room. 

Another editorial, ‘‘ Who is the Artist Teacher?” is a real in- 
spirational article. Oh, that we might all take ‘ Better than 
well enough!” as our watchword for the New Year, in this, 
our noble work of training the boys and girls. 

With the best wishes for the year to Primary EpvucaTION, 

Yours truly, 


Sargent Neb. N. Maser Harri 


Astronomy 


To the Editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION: 

G. Stanley Hall, in a recent lecture before the primary teachers 
of Worcester, suggested the teachiug of astronomy, even to our 
first grade children, 

Following his suggestion, I assign my time for nature study 
during the month of January to this subject. 

I begin by asking the children to look at the sky and tell me 
about the stars, the infinite number, the difference in size, etc. 

Here the little couplet by Longfellow, beginning ‘Silently, one 
by one, in the infinite meadows,” etc., is taught. 

The finding of the ‘‘ Big Dipper” in the sky is always interest- 
ing to the children and here we add to that interest by placing 
the form of the Dipper upon the board in gilt stars. 

Calling attention to the crescent moon and observing its differ- 
ent phases, together with the teaching of the song, ‘‘ The 
Crescent Moon is Growing,” concludes our teaching of astronomy 
in grade 1. 

I have found the work interesting and thought some more of 
our primary teachers might like to try the experiment. 

A TEACHER 

Worcester Mass. 
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Whew' hear the March wind whistle ! 
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We have tried to make the child say something, we 
ought to help him to see something. — Ruskin. 





Beginning Geography III 
CaroLyn D. Woop Normal and Training School New Bedford Mass. 


Primary Grades 
(All rights reserved) 


NoTE.— In our last talk we noticed the varied changes of the weather 
and their effect on snow until we learned where water comes from, why 
and how it flows. This month our object is to lead the children to dis- 
cover that the flow of water is dependent on the slope of the land, i.¢., 
that a steep slope causes an increase in velocity, a gentle slope causes a 
decrease, while a long, level stretch of land makes a stream become very 
sluggish. Then by following the little rills and rivulets in their course we 
can discover that each tiny stream carries its water to some larger stream 
and thereby increases its volume; that some of the falling rain flows 
away over the surface of the land to add its mite to each and every 
stream, We can also awaken the interest of the children in the working 
power of water by calling their attention to the work of rain as it washes 
away finer material and brings coarser material from underneath to the 
surface. The study of these topics is of vital interest, since they play an 
important part in the changes affecting our environment. and yet they are 
so simple that every child can readily grasp their real meaning and 
become interested in the great forces at work in Nature.—C, D. W. 


FLOW OF WATER 


“1 heard one say but now: “ Shut up the book; 

For Nature tells the story better still. 

The fingered pages have a musty look; ° 
The wide green margins of the mountain rill, 

The running notes of ripples on the beach, 
The open scroll of the blue firmament, 

In }..ftier language the same lessons teach; 
Will not the broader truth thy mind content?” 

—Lucy Larcom 


Work of Slopes 


HE simple observations we had made of the street to 
discover why water flows had quickened our interest 
and made us keener observers of everything pertain- 
ing to water. One noon, while the snow was melting 

and filling the streets with tiny rivulets, we took a walk for 
the purpose of noticing the running water. We spoke of 
the height of the middle of the street as compared with that 
of the gutters, and noticed that the water flowed quite 
rapidly away from the centre until it reached the gutters. 
Following it down the street we found that in some places 
it seemed to almost stop, for it flowed so slowly, while in 
other places it went hurrying on as though it had been de- 
tected in some mischievous prank and was trying to escape 
pursuit. We traced it for some distance, finding many 
places where the flow of the water varied in velocity. As 
these places were all in the same gutter we went to work to 
discover why there should be such a difference in the flow. 

Going back to the place where we first noticed that the 
water flowed very slowly we studied the variations in the 
height of the land under the water. We found that for 
some distance the land seemed quite level, or flat, as the 
children expressed it. Where it was level the water moved 
slowly, and where it changed from a higher to a lower level, 
or sloped, the water moved rapidly. We visited all the other 
places we had spoken of, to see if the same reasoning held 
true in each case. In this way we soon discovered that 
wherever the land was level the water flowed slowly, while a 
change in level increased the rapidity of the flow, or that it 
was the slope of the land that affected the flow of the water. 

While searching the street for these stories we found a 
place where the water had formed quite a pond, and we 
could not tell positively which way the water flowed. I sug- 
gested that we make boats and set them afloat to see which 
way they would be carried. Bits of sticks were soon found 
and transformed into boats which were set afloat. This was 
great sport, for each child enjoyed the fun of launching a 
boat for himself. When once launched the little fleet soon 
gave us the answer we sought concerning the direction of the 
current. 


When we returned to the school-room in the afternoon I 
questioned the little people about the work they had 
observed. Then in order to emphasize the truths thus 
learned I gave them a picture of the land under the water 
like Fig. 1 to read and explain. One of the children placed 





Fig. 1. 
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his crayon on the line at A and, as he traced the line I had 
drawn, the other children explained the variations in the 
slope represented. A was level, B a steep slope, C a gentle 
slope, D a level place, and Z a gentle slope. Then they 
told me that at 4 where it was level the water would run 
slowly, on the steep slope B it would run very rapidly, on 
the gentle slope C it would not run as rapidly as at B, at D 
it was again nearly level so the flow of the watér would 
become less rapid, while at Z it would again increase. I 
gave them other pictures like Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 to read and 
explain in the same way. 


i 





Fig. 2 





Fig 3 


Use of the Moulding Sand 


Knowing that little fingers could not use the crayon or 
pencil as skillfully as they could mould the sand, I asked the 
children to tell me the story of Fig. 1 with the sand. 

Oh, the joy of that sand-table, and the wonders it unfolded. 
They told, not only the stories asked for, but, entering 
heartily into the spirit of the hour, invented many original 
ones. ‘The sand was like an old familiar toy, they knew how 
to handle it and were never tired of working with it. While 
giving them pleasure it also furnished an excellent oppor- 
tunity to test the accuracy of their concepts and to correct 
any and all mistakes. 


How Streams Grow Larger 


As the snow in the middle of the street melted it flowed in 
small rivulets to the sides. We selected one of these little 
rivulets and followed it from its starting point to the gutter. 
What will the little rivulet do for the stream in the gutter? 
Traveling on to the next one we asked the same question 
and found the answer. As the children grasped the true 
meaning of my inquiries they began to search for rivulets 
that were adding water to the stream in the gutter. When 
we reached the corner we found that the stream in the gutter 
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carried its water to another stream flowing down the cross 
street, and was doing for that stream what the little rivulets 
had done for it, ¢.e¢. making it larger by adding more water to 
it. Why should the water from the street we first examined 
flow into the stream on the cross street instead of vice versa? 
The quick, ready answer convinced me that the children 
understood their work. 


Representation of Streams 


Having placed a diagram of the streets like Fig. 4 on the 
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Fig. 4. 


blackboard I asked the children to tell me where we found 
the smallest rivulets. As they told me I marked them with 
small arrows on the diagram. These rivulets flowed into the 
one in the gutter and made that larger. This we indicated 
by using larger arrows. ‘Then they compared this stream 
with the stream on the cross street and gave the reason for 
the increase in size. We wrote this story on our diagram 
by using yet larger arrows, as in Fig 5. Leaving this dia- 


Fig. 5 


gram on the blackboard I suggested the possibility of finding 
some prettier way of telling the same story by using lines to 
represent the running water. Referring to the difference in 
the size of our arrows I led them to tell me what kind of 
lines to use in picturing the water until we had a picture like 
Fig. 6. This simple work of illustrating what we saw was a 
stepping-stone toward intelligent map drawing and map 
reading later on. 


How Rain Affects Streams 


One afternoon the gathering clouds had made the room 
so dark that we were not surprised to hear the patter of the 
rain against the window-pane, and as we watched the falling 
drops we rested from our work and repeated,— 
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Merry Rain 


“ Sprinkle, sprinkle, comes the rain, 
Tapping on the window-pane, 
Trickling, coucsing, 
Crowding, turcing, 
Tiny rills, 
To the dipping window-sills.”— Nature in Verse 


As the storm increased in force we gathered about the 
windows to watcn the faliing rain. The drops came spatter- 
ing down in such a wild, merry chase that they couldn t take 
time to slip down into the earth, but went hurrying and 
scurrying in a mad rush down the walk toward the street. 
Watching their merry course we seem to hear them say :— 


“ One morn I ran away, 
A madcap, hoyden rill, 
And many a prank that day 
I play’d adown the hill.” 
— Samuel G. Goodrich 


The rain came in fitful gusts and during one of the lulls 
of the storm we noticed that the streams we had been 
watching flow down the path and across the yard, were 
growing gradually smaller; just then a fresh torrent of rain 
fell and the streams quickly increased in size. We watched 
these changes until the little people were sure they had dis- 





Fig. 6. 


sovered another means by which rivulets grew in size. 
When they had settled this question I asked if the running 
water was not trying to show them how to read another 
story. 

Little faces grew thoughtful as they turned once more to 
watch the rain, for they dearly loved to read Mother Nature’s 
stories. It took but afew moments for them to discover the 
story. The running water told them that the walk was 
highest near the house and sloped toward the gate. It was 
such a slight rise in elevation that bright eyes would never 
have discovered it in any other way. Thus it happened that 
what had promised to be a dull, dreary afternoon turned out 
to be a most enjoyable one because we were learning to 
find,— 


“ Books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Rain at Work 


The street north of the school-yard had been recently 
macadamized, and the children had been greatly interested 
in watching what the men did with the broken stone and 
sand. They had noticed how the steam-roller pressed the 
pieces of broken stone down into the ground and that when 
this was finished the men had covered it all with sand. As 
they left school I asked them to look at the street and see if 
the rain had done any mischief. The work of the storm was 
plainly visible and the little people had some valuable bits of 
information to report. 

** All the fine sand from the top is gone,” was what one 
boy reported. ‘‘Couldn’t see anything but the big pieces of 
Where is the sand? Since 


broken stone,”’ said another. 
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they could not answer this question we determined to find 
out what became of the sand. On the moulding table we 
piled pieces of broken stone, packing them down as tightly 
as possible in imitation of the steam-roller, over this we 
spread the sand. ‘The watering-pot served for a storm-cloud, 
and as the rain came spattering down we watched its effect 
on the sand. When the rain fell in a gentle shower it was 
found that the little grains of sand were carried down into 
the cracks between the stones, when it rained hard the sand 
was washed off the stones down onto the table. We tried 
the experiment several times before we drew our inference 
with reference to what became of the sand in the street. 
This was our first step in discovering how water works in the 
soil. 


Pictures in the 


School-Room 


There is a kind of petty pretti- 
ness about some of the pictures 
now finding a place in our school- 
rooms, which does not promise 
well for the future of American 
taste. Real masterpieces are, 
after all, what we want; not 
necessarily the works of the older 
masters, but real master-works 
surely. 

It is not desirable that a school- 
‘room should be so decorated as 
to seem like fairyland when the 
child first enters it. Better that 
he should not find it so bewil- 
deringly enchanting. Quiet in 
coloring, not too great a multi- 
plicity of things in sight, no mat- 
ter how good each may be in it- 
self; a few carefully chosen pic- 
tures, nothing crowded, nothing 
hurried, nothing overwrought. 
Let him find in the school-room 
things which grow upon him as 
he continues to live with them. 
Do not let the effect of whole- 
some surroundings be neutralized 
by a different spirit in the daily 
instruction. Let there be no 
singing of cheap or catchy songs, 
or, worse yet, of excessively emo- 
tional melodies. Let there be 
no straining after elaborate grace 
of gesture, or undue expressive- 
ness in reading. Let there be no 
honeyed sweetness in the inter- 
course of the teacher with the 
pupils. If art is to have any 
place at all in our scheme of 
education, let it have opportunity 
of teaching its own proper les- 
sons — lessons of quietness and 
confidence, of harmony, of pro- 
portion, of clear-grained truthful- 
ness. 
-. To this end it is eminently 

desirable that the teacher shall 
have learned the message of true 
art before attempting to teach 
the children. It would be well if before a new picture 
is hung in the school-room the teacher might live 
with it for weeks, or even months. Not at all that the 
teacher must talk much about the beauties of the picture. 
In fact, one who knows well a work of art can say the most 
about it in the fewest words. It is not well in any case to 
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force the picture uvon the attention of the pupils in a set 


. lesson, or at a pre-arranged period. A teacher who knows 


both the picture and the children can watch for the time 
when the pupils’ minds are open to receive the new mes- 
sage; then, by admitting them to some share in the more 
mature pleasure which the picture has given himself, he 
may prepare them for independent appropriation of what it 
has forthem. If beauty has already taught the teacher its 


far-reaching lessons, so that his daily work has in it some of 
the elements of true art, there is hope that the picture 
which he brings before his class may do somewhat more for 
their education from the mere fact that he presents it to 
them.—Zimer Ellsworth Brown in Western Journal of 
Education 


ee Se 
A new plan for supplementary 
art instruction in the public 


schools is being prepared under 
the direction of Dr. James P. 
Haney, supervisor of manual 
training in the schools of Manhat- 
tan and The Bronx. Half-tone 
reproductions from photographs 
of famous paintings will be dis- 
tributed among the schools for 
regular inspection by the pupils, 
under the supervision by the 
teacher. Seventy pictures will 
be provided for the seven grades 
to be studied throughout the 
school course. Most of them will 
be taken from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, that the children 
may, when their interest has been 
aroused, see the original paint- 
ings. 

The series for the seventh year 
of study has already been intro- 
duced, and includes “A Shep- 
herdess,” La Rolle; “ Autumn 
Oaks,” George Inness; “ Jeanne 
d’Arc,” Bastien Le Page; “ Au- 
rora,” Guido Reni; “The An- 
gelus ’’ and “ The Sower,” Millet ; 
“The Madonna of the Chair,” 
Raphael; “Mona Lisa,” Da 
Vinci ; “ Temeraire,” Turner, and 
“Spring,” Corot. Others selected 
to be used in the different 
grades are “The _ Balloon,” 
Jules Dupré; “ The Horse Fair,” 
Rosa Bonheur; “ Washington 
Crossing the Delaware,’’ Leutze ; 
“Edge of the Woods,” Ros- 
seau; “ Evening on the Harlem,” 
Parton ; “Columbus at the Court 
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of Spain,” Von Brozik; “The 
Holy Family,” Knaus; “ Cats,” 
Lambert, and one or two of 


Schreyer’s Arab pictures. The 
object of the. system is the de- 
velopment of artistic taste and 
discrimination in the child.—- Se/. 


ae 2 

The choir invisible! Who are the members of it, if not 
all those who in any quiet, simple way are doing the day's 
work, whatever it may be, as well as they know how; who 
are trying to make life pleasanter and happier for those to 


whom their lives are naturally bound? 
— John White Chadwick 


‘ 
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“The willow blooms in silver for little boys and girls.” 
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March Nature Study 
A New Version of an Old Story 


S. E. BrasstL_ Director of Nature Study Cambridge Mass. 


N March we often find occasion to say “ What weather !” 

| and to say it with an emphasis not always compliment- 

ary to the “ month whom nobody praises.’ Yet in spite 

of its weather it ushers in Spring with her opening buds 

and returning birds. The trio — weather, birds, and buds 

are waiting at each school-room to be studied. Does it seem 
a task or a pleasure, this nature study ? 

The teacher who thinks, “I suppose I must” is often the 
one who would say “I may” if she could see the probability 
of an adequate return for time and effort expended. Will 
these lessons commend themselves, I wonder? They are 
planned for the younger children who have been in school 
only long enough to have discovered to the teacher their 
special likes and dislikes so that if there is not time for every- 
thing she may choose that which will appeal to them most 
strongly, and approach it from the side of their interest. 

Choice may fall upon the weather. Suppose that it does 
and suppose that the children—or the teacher, she too has 
some right to be considered—are already fond of singing. 
Is there a good breezy March song ready, something like 
this : 

“ Ho for the stormy cold March days, 

Aye! There is nothing like them. 

Loud let us shout and sing their praise, 
March is so proud and free. 

Snowy, blowy, wheezy, breezy, 
Sweeping up the winter’s snow, 

Freezing. pleasing, teazing, unceasing, 
So do the March winds blow.” 

Do they like better their language lessons from a picture ? 
Then a picture, perhaps the one in the March number of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION of one year ago, is needed. There isa 
song accompanying it, too. Perhaps they enjoy memory 
gems. Can time be found for Stevenson’s “ Wind Song?” 

I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the buds about the sky—etc. 

Thai also is set to music. 

Are stories for reproduction popular? ‘Then tell the story 
of £olus, king of the winds. Are the children good read- 
ers? Then a suitable story from some first reader, or lack- 
ing that, one original and made for the occasion, may be 
read. 

Whichever opening is chosen, it should lead up to the 
question, “ Is that true ; is March snowy, breezy, cold?”’ and 
then to the suggestion “ Shall we try to find out?” Their 
present interest was the starting point, their desire to know 
something—not alone your purpose that they shall know— 
is to be the incentive to observation. 

Because a month is long and children’s memories are 
short some record of the days will be needed. This is what 
the weather chart should be, a record of what the children 
have seen, so simple as to be readily interpreted by them as 
they look back over a week or a month. It may take the 
familiar form of a square for each day and a line of squares 
for each week or the thirty-one squares may be arranged as 
a procession “marching’’ across the top of the blackboard. 
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Any slight variation which catches the child’s attention is 
worth while. The passing fancy is often the mordant which 
fixes the impertant fact. A trumpet may announce the 
coming of the nonth, an arrow indicate the line of march, or 
snow flakes and icicles may come at the beginning with a 
violet or a crocus at the end, ora swirl of wind first and a 
big question mark last. In the record itself, an arrow or a 
kite may show windy days. Blue patches will mean clear 
sky. Perhaps a round yellow sun may be added. White 
streaks and blotches may mean clouds, an umbrella or lines 
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like those made by rain drops on the window pane may 
mean rain, fine dots will be mist, great fleecy snow flakes 
may be indicated by pressing a broken end of crayon 
against the board, skates may mean clear cold weather, and 
icicles may stand for thawing and freezing. It might be 
well to let the children suggest the device. The same device 
should be repeated for the same weather condition so as to 
become a sort of symbol, making the reading of the record 
an easy matter. Five minutes each day at a fixed time 
should suffice for the recording. If the time chosen is just 
at the opening of school, then the teacher can be sure that 
all might have seen what any one has seen and doubtful 
reports may be verified or meagre ones extended. 


Gathering Twigs 


So much for the weather. What if one would rather study 
the buds? ‘The children already know a few buds, the 
friendly pussy-willows and the big horsechestnut for instance. 
How shall we call out a spirit of “want to know” more? 

Suppose the children coming into the school-room some 
morning, find a long row of twigs of all sorts sketched across 
the top of the blackboard or a collection of pictures of twigs 
cut out and fastened up conspicuously at the front of the 

room, or even short twigs themselves stitched firmly to a 
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heavy cardboard background. Suppose that when the ques- 
tion, “ What are they there for?” comes you tell them it is 
the beginning of a game of hide and seek, the twigs are 
hiding somewhere in the neighborhood of school or home 
and they may try to find them. If it is at recess and the 
children are free from the necessity of using whole sentences 
there may be some interesting comments and guesses 
mingled with promises to “Get all you want of that,” and 
questions as to what this is and whether that really grows 
anywhere near. 

Of the hundreds of twigs from which to choose these are 
among the best: horse chestnut (Fig. 1) lilac (Fig. 2) 
willow (Fig. 3) maple, alder (Fig. 4) hazel, oak, beech 
(Fig. 5) birch (Fig. 6) balm of Gilead (Fig. 7) cherry 
white poplar, apple, peach, forsythia, elm (Fig. 8) hickory 
(Fig. 9) and viburnum. 


Indeed it is well to 
guard against needless destruction from the first by asking 
for only one of a kind and accepting the first one brought 


Not many of one kind are needed. 


in, making variety and not quantity the end sought. In the 
country these things may be had without trespass. In 
the city added caution is needed along that line. 

As the twigs: come in they can be put in separate recep- 
tacles, each one or each kind by itself. They are more 
easily handled and studied so, and they show their individu- 
ality better. Small bottles of a uniform size with a strip of 
heavy wrapping paper wound around and held in place by a 
rubber band or a touch of mucilage, are very satisfactory. 
If moist sand is used instead of water they may be kept on 
window-sills or even on the narrow ledge of an unused 
blackboard with a stout string stretched in front to keep 
them in place. On the covering paper might be written the 
date of gathering with the initials of the child who found the 
twig. Various other ways of keeping the twigs will suggest 
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themselves. One thing only is essential, that whether there 
be few or many in the room they shall be there as ornament 
and not as litter. When the twigs have been in the school- 
room for some days and all have had a chance to examine 
them it is time for 


The First Lesson 


It should be short, fifteen minutes at the longest. It 
should be given not as a general lesson, unless one has 
abundant time and energy, but to a group of children, the 
smallest ones, or those most in need of careful teaching. It 
will aim to bring about a closer acquaintance with the twigs 
through their qualities. Because the children may think 
many things they see unworthy of mention or because they 
may lack words to express themselves it may be best for 
the teacher to take the lead by questions. As soon as the 
children forget themselves and begin to speak out this will 
not be necessary. The questions will be in regard to posi- 
tion, size, shape, color, covering, spacing and attachment of 
the buds, markings and colors of the twigs, whatever is 
noticeable and will help to tell one twig from another. 
Which one has buds in pairs? Which has large buds? 
Which one is red? Which is sticky? Which has a strong 
resting place? Arrange them in certain orders. Find an- 
other like this, or this. The name is not the important 
thing. That will have to be told in many cases; we may 
even have to wait until the leaves come to tell their own 
names. It is the sureness of eye that will fit the name when 
known, to the right twig. After the lesson let the children 
try to add to their collection, testing their power to find new 
kinds. 


A Second Lesson 


This may be with more advanced children by recognizing 
from quick sketches on the blackboard indicating one qual- 
ity. Which one grows like this? has buds like this? or 
grouped in this way? 

This may prepare the children to draw for themselves on 
the blackboard or at their desks. If their twig is recogniz- 
able as some particular one and not any one it deserves 
praise. 

And now raise the question of contents. Just here a few 
don’ts. Don’t tear open the buds, wait and watch. Don’t 
give the children any general statements of dogma or theory. 
Re-read, please, ‘Tom Attends the Nature Class.” in the 
January Primary EpucaTion, and—don’t/ The children are 
gathering data. Help them to 
gather but let the pigeon-holing 


wait. 
Here are some of the things 
to watch for: — the first swell- 


ing of the buds, the first trace of 
pale color at the edges of the 
scales, their spreading apart, 
showing their size and arrange- 
ment, their shape and number, 
their covering and lining, their 
way of falling off ; the lengthen- 
ing of catkins; the first sight 
of leaves or flowers inside, of stamens and pollen; the 
unfolding of the leaves, their shape and tint and texture 
and arrangement. Many things will be seen by con- 
trast that would be passed over in examining a single 
specimen. Herein is the advantage in having a variety of 
material for work with little children. The few terms 
needed may be taught when the need arises,— scales, when 
they first show themselves breaking away from the bud, 
pollen, when the yellow dust from the alder shakes out, scar, 
when some one questions what to call that rough place below 
the bud. Neither forcing the terms nor withholding them 
unduly, one will hardly make a mistake. 

Again be ready with gem and song and story and picture. 
If the children note the rare color of the opening oak buds, 
meet them with, 

“ April’s come back. The swelling buds of oak 
Dim the far hillside with a purplish smoke.” 
When the alder catkin lengthens, share with them, 
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‘“‘ The alder by the river shakes out her powdery curls, 
The willow blooms in silver for little boys and girls.” 


4 
If the season is late, 


“ The buds of the trees are still waiting 
In the boughs for they fear to break forth.” 


If it is early, 


“ Doubtful at first, suspected more than seen. 
‘Lhe southern slopes are fringed with tender green.” 


If just an ordinary season, 


“ Hang out your flags, birch and willow! 
Shake out your red tassels, larch! 








The Old School Exhibitions 


Oh, the old school exhibitions! Will they ever come again, 

With the good old-fashioned speaking from the girls and boys 
so plain? 

Sha'l we ever hear old ‘‘ Iser,” with his rapid roll and sweep, 

And ‘ Pilot, ‘tis a fearful night, there’s danger on the deep ”? 


Sweet Mary doesn’t raise her lambs as Mary did of old; 

Their fleece is not ‘‘as white as snow”; they’re wandering 
from the fold. 

The boy uron ‘‘ the burning deck” is not one-half as fine — 

He was not ‘‘ born at Bingen — at Bingen on the Rhine!” 


The girls don’t speak in calico, the boys in cotton jeans; 

They’ve changed the old-time dresses ‘long with the old-time 
scenes; 

They smile and speak in ancient Greek; in broadcloth and in 
lace; 

And you can’t half see the speaker for the collar ’round the 
face! 


Oh, the old school exhibitions — they are gone forever more! 
The old school-house is deserted and the grass has choked the 
door; 
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Up, blades of grass from your pillow, 
Hear who is calling you—March!” 


If one wants a poem to memorize there is one by Celia 
Thaxter, named for the month. 

These buds have crowded out all but a passing mention of 
the birds until next month. The earliest ones will be back, 
however, they may be watched for. A flight of birds on the 
blackboard — headed north, be sure —and Lucy Larcom’s 
poem 


“ March, march, march, they are coming 
In troops to the thne of the wind,” 


will turn thoughts in their direction and keep a place open 
for further study if that is the choice. 


And the wind sweeps ’round the gables, with a low and mourn- 
ful whine 


For the old boys ‘‘ born at Bingen — at Bingen on the Rhine!” 
— Sel. 


Hard to Find 


The janitor threw up his job the other day. When asked 
what was the trouble, he said: “I’m honest, and I won’t 
stand being slurred. IfI finda pencil or handkerchief about 
the school when I’m sweeping, I hang or put itup. Every 
little while the teacher, or some one that is too cowardly to 
face me, will give mea slur. Why, a little while ago I seen 
wrote on the board, ‘Find the least common multiple.’ 
Well, I looked from cellar to garret for that multiple ; and I 
wouldn’t know the thing if I would meet it on the street. 
Last night, in big writin’ on the blackboard, it said, ‘ Find 
the greatest common divisor.’ ‘ Well,’ I says to myself, ‘ both 
of them things are lost now; and I’ll be accused of takin’ 
’em, so I’ll quit !’” 


(It is to be hoped that somebody beside the janitor will look in vain 
for these in the future. —THE EpiTor.) 
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Colored Crayons in the School- 


Ill 


OLIVE M. Lone St. Paul Minn. 


Room 


(All rights reserved) 


T is in March that the birds first begin to come back 
' from the south, so their arrival has been chosen as the 
subject of the March sketch. 

In this, first draw the principal outlines with a slate 
pencil, as before, but instead of having an inclosing line for 
a frame, the colors are to fade away into the color of the 
blackboard. 

First put on the sky. ‘This is to be blue, with some white 
clouds. Use the lightest blue you have, and as the blue 
crayons are usually not so crude as other colors, perhaps it 
will do just as it is. If too dark, work some white into it, 
and make it lighter near the horizon. (The sky is always 
bluer overhead.) To make the outer edges fade off into 
the background, do not rub them with your fingers ; you can 
get a fresher effect by simply using less pressure on the 
chalk, till on the very edges it is scarcely more than a sug- 
gestion of the color. 

The clouds are not pure white, but of a creamy tone,. (the 
faintest possible touches of yellow and pink, with the white 
worked over them,) and are faintly gray on the under side. 
They are, of course, not to be outlined,— the outlines are 
given in this sketch to show their position and shape. If, 
when they are finished, they seem to stand out of the sky 
like white snowballs, send them back into the proper dis- 
tance by softening their edges into the sky,— and keep 
these edges rather broken. 

The slope of the nearest hill is to be the tender green of 
earliest spring,— which is very light and yellower than the 
green of the summer. So work yellow and white into your 
green, and a /i/#le red. Of course the red is not to show as 
red,— it is to give a softer and duller tone to the green. 
Let this color fade away on the lower edge, as the sky did, 
but let it trail off below in the form of streaks, (as shown in 
the sketch,) to suggest the smaller slopes of the hill. For 
the hill in the distance use the same color, only pacer, 
(using white,) and dluer. 

The trees we will draw in two simple tones. First be 
sure that your outline is very correct, and suggests the form 
of trees. This is the very early spring, when the green is 
just beginning to show among the bare branches, or those 
still covered with last year’s brown and withered leaves; so 
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make the trees and the bushes showing between the two 
slopes, a grayish green,— using green and purple worked in 
together. ‘This color should be decidedly darker than the 
green of the hill-side. The trees on the distant hill are 
paler and grayer. With this same color put in a few very 
delicate strokes on the upper outlines of the hill-slopes, 
which seem darker where they are silhouetted against the sky, 
or one against the other. Then with a darker tone of the 
same color, put in the shadows in the trees and bushes. 

The bunch of dried weeds and the branch in the fore- 
ground have for their background the blackboard (except 
their upper tips,) so they must be light, to show against it. 
Make them first a light, grayish green, and then bring out 
the form by putting in dark touches on the shadow side of 
the stems and the dried leaves. These touches may be of 
brown and dark green, and even a little black, making the 
upper tips dark enough to show against the green slope. 
Add a few touches of 4igh# yellow, where the sun strikes the 
upper surfaces here and there. 

You will find in objects which are near to you a greater 
contrast of color that in those farther away,— the colors are 
brighter, the lights lighter and the shadows darker. In 
more distant objects both lights and shades approach 
nearer to the uniform tone into which all colors melt when 
seen in the far distance. 

In drawing the birds, you may put in any of the early 
birds which the children have been studying. They seem 
to love better than any other the little bluebird, so those 
have been shown in the sketch. You will probably find it 
easier to draw them first in a gray tone, thinking only of the 
form, and the light and shade, which you may represent 
with white chalk and charcoal. When you have the correct 
form, sweep over this very delicately the blue tone of 
the head, back and wings, and the russet of the breast. 
The two on the branch must be light enough in tone to 
show against the blackboard, and the one flying must be 
dark enough to show against the green of the hill. Those 
in the distance would simply look gray against the sky, with 
perhaps the very faintest suggestion of blue. If the children 
do not know the bluebird, the familiar robin, or the 
meadow-lark, with brown back and yellow breast, will be 
quite as effective. 

There are some schools too far north to have even the 
beginnings of green things in March, so if the world outside 
is still “blustery” and snow-covered, let the nearer hill- 
slope be white, with bluish shadows in it, and the farther 
one a pale grayish blue. Then the trees must be grayer, 
and the dried weeds in front may have a few touches of 
white snow on the upper side of the dry brown leaves,—all 
of which will perhaps bring out in even stronger contrast the 
brave little birds who can feel the promise of spring in spite 
of the wintry weather. 


Harold — Papa, is it wicked to play marbles for keeps? 

Papa— Yes, my boy, and I hope you will never do it. 

Harold —Oh, 1 won’t, papa —at least not until I can shoot a 
good deal better than I can now. . 
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(For general suggestions, lists of material, etc., see September article.) 


Fold into shape, as seen in Fig. 65. In gluing, the body 
laps go inside, while the collar laps go outside. 


Numerous letters are being received, expressing interest After the glue is dry, it is a good plan to pinch up‘all the 
and satisfaction in “ First Years in Handicraft,” and asking 


various questions which are bound to arise in the working 
out of these exercises. One correspondent writes of his in- 
ability to secure samples of some of the cover papers men- 
tioned in the September list, although he has addressed the 
firm named, together with others, in other cities. As there 
are possibly more readers of Primary Epucation with this 
experience to recount, let us look the matter over. 

It is taken for granted that you enclosed return postage. 
Oversight in this matter should be carefully avoided, in any 
request that throws you upon the courtesy of the party 
addressed. — 

Cover papers are exceedingly tough and beautifully col- 
ored paper, exceeding in both respects, the various manilas, 
bristols, etc., heretofore used in primary manual training. +a— 24" —. / Te” hfs 
Cover paper in the 120 Ib. weight is heavy enough for the 
work in hand ; and the 50 lb. weight is just right for facing 
and edging. Thus, exquisite color harmonies may be 
secured by selecting adjacent color tones for edging and 
surfaces. 

The “ Hercules” covers, frequently mentioned here, are 
particularly tough and particularly artistic in their color 
effects. I know of only one place to purchase them.* In 
addressing this, or any firm, the surest plan is to enclose, 
say, fifty cents, requesting that that value in assorted cover 
papers be sent. 1% 


MODEL 35 
Oblique Match Stand 
Figs. 65 and 66. 
Material, 120 lb. cover. In Fig. 66 draw a 2}” square, 
producing the lines indefinitely. It pays, in this, and simi- 












































%, Fig. 66. 


























angles. This will correct any bowing out of the sides or 
bottom. 


MODEL 36 
: Cubical Box 
Figs. 67-70. 
Material, (1) 120 lb. cover. (2) Binders’ board No. 70. 
(3) 50 lb. cover, for facing (2). On 120 Ib. cover, draw 





Fig. 65. 


lar models, to “st the squareness of each child’s square, 
before the succeeding steps are taken. 

The remainder of the drawing explains itself. Cut on all 
heavy lines. Note that this will cut the laps into two sets, 
those belonging to the collar and those belonging to the 
body. 

a the sides of the central square. Score those lines 
separating laps from other surfaces. (Be careful to select the 
right line for scoring. It is a good plan to have the others 
erased beforehand). Score lines separating collar from body. 


~* Chas. D. Brown & Co., 156 Congress St., Boston. 
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Fig. 68, in which all squares are of the same size as the 
center one. Cut, crease, and glue into box form. 
Prepare a cover to match. Fig. 69 gives the drawing. 








Rh” 
Square., 











, Fig. 68. 











Notice in the sketch, Fig. 67, a reinforced top and bot- 
tom. ‘These pieces make the box stronger and enrich its 
appearance. 

Cut a piece of binders’ board about 6/ x 3”. 
both sides with 50 lb. cover. 


Face it on 
The piece should now be 
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Fig. 69. 


dried thoroughly before proceeding. Ironing, alternately, 
one side and then the other, is an excellent way of drying 
the board flat. Or it may be pressed in a book. 

On the board so prepared draw two of Fig. 70. 
them out. 

Glue these, one to the box, the other to the box cover, as 
seen in Fig. 67. Apply the glue to the box and cover, not 
to the prepared squares. Apply it sparingly to the corners 
and edges, instead of spreading it over all the surface. 

Now place the cover on the box and lay a book over the 
whole until the glue is dry. 


Cut 


MODEL 37 
Oblique Tray, Bound 


Figs. 71 and 72. 
Material, for tray, 120 lb. cover; for edging, 50 Ib. cover. 





To secure the 


Lay the 


Draw Fig. 72, the outer rectangle first. 
inner one place dots, as shown, $" from corners. | 
ruler connecting a pair of these, and draw an inner line only 
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™ Pig. 72. 
long enough to answer for the inner rectangle. So continue. 
Score all light lines. Cut all heavy lines. The V-shaped 
corner pieces are laps. Don’t cut them off. 
Fold tray together. Glue laps outside. Sharpen the 


angles up by pinching. Clip off projecting laps. 

Of the 50 Ib. cover, cut strips 3” wide and a few inches 
long. Fold down the middle as seen in Fig. 74a. 

Now spread the glue sparingly over the first inch or so of 
such a strip. Press this glued portion into one corner of 
the tray and clip it off flush with the edge. Edge the other 
corners in the same way. Edge the outside corners simi- 
larly. 

In like manner glue this edging along all angles of the 
tray and the top edges. as seen in Fig. 71. 


MODEL 38 
Hexagonal Catch-all 
Figs. 73 and 74. 
Material, 120 lb. cover for tray ; 50 lb. cover for edging. 
Draw Fig. 74, the outer circle first. After drawing the 








Inner circle, } 7/4 
Quter circle, 2 Hv. : 








Fig. J¥2. 


inner circle, use the same radius to step off the six angles of 
the hexagon. Draw the hexagon. 

Lay the ruler now joining opposite angles of the hexagon, 
as shown by the dotted line. The ruler, so placed, inter- 
sects the outer circumference in two places. Mark each 
intersection by a dot. 

The $” lap may now be marked off by placing half of it 
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on each side of this dot. 
Same way. 
Cut out, crease and glue up as usual. 
Finish with edging as in Model 37. 


Secure the other five laps in the 


Finish the short 





upright corners first, inside and out. Then the bottom 
angles and the curved upper edges. To fit the edging 
along these curves, work it between the fingers in such a 
way as to stretch the fold slightly and wrinkle the open 
edges. This effect is seen in the left half of Fig. 74a. 
Another method is to clip the edging, at intervals of about 
1", part way through, from the open edges toward the fold. 


<—_ 2%"—__> 
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Square. 
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Fig. 77. 








MODEL 39 


Hair-pin Stand 


Figs. 75, 76, and 77. 

Material, 120 lb. cover. 

Draw Fig. 76 and cut, fold and glue, as usual. 
side. 

Draw Fig. 77 und finish up as usual. 
laps. 

We have now the two parts seen in the sketch, Fig. 75. 
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Glue them together by applying glue sparingly to the 
bottom of the larger member, around the edges only — not 
over the whole surface. 

Place the pieces together as shown. 


Lay a light book 
over the top. 


Let it remain until the glue is dry. 


When Will the Twentieth Century Begin? 


The question has been much mooted as to whether the 
next century will begin January 1, 1900, or January 1, 1901. 
Director Christie, of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
says the twentieth century begins on January 1, 1901. The 
first year of the Christian era was not zero—it was 1, and 
consequently the second century began with 101, 100 years 
after the beginning of the first year, and so on, for succeed- 
ing centuries. ‘This question was fully discussed in Glasgow, 
eand the decision of the wise men who took part in the dis- 
cussion was, that the nineteenth century did not commence 
until January 1, 1801, and thas the twentieth will not begin 
until January 1, 1gor. 


When theeCentury Ends. 


The German Emperor has officially declared that the 
present century ends with its ninety-ninth year, and has 
ordered the Court and the army to celebrate the coming 
January 1 as the beginning of the new century. The year 
1900 will not be the hundreth year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but apparently the nothingth year of the twentieth 
century! In this decision the young Emperor has the 
authority of Heine, who, because born in the year 1800, 
referred to himself as one of the first men of his century. 
On January 1 the Emperor William, with more than his usual 
serenity, may think of himself as absolutely the first man of 
“his” century. In this position, however, he has charming 
company on this side of the water. ‘The gifted president of 
one of our leading colleges for women has written to the 
“ Boston Herald” seriously arguing that “The first year is a 
different thing from the year 1. The year 1 cannot be 
written until it is completed. . . . Anything beyond 
midnight on the first of January of the coming year is time 
that must be reckoned on in the rgorst year.” _If this col- 
lege president’s premise is true, her conclusion follows ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the first year is the same thing as the 
year 1. ‘The words “ Anno Domino” mean “ in the year of 
our Lord,” and whatever happened “ in the first year of our 
Lord” happened in the year 1. Otherwise it must have 
happened in the year o, which is as contrary to logic as it is 
to history. ‘There is no year naught. ‘The year 1 was the 
first year of the first century ; the year 101 was the first year 
of the second century ; and the year 1gor1 will be the first 
year of the twentieth century. But, simple as the matter is 
when looked at in a simple way, this college president’s 
confusion is in no way due to the feminine quality of her 
mind. The masculine president in one of our leading 
universities says in a recent volume that the average 
expenses of students at Yale in “the first year of the third 
decade’ were $175,’when his context shows that he means 
the year 1830 and not the year 1821. In other words the 
masculine educator not only assumed a year naught in the 
first century, but a decade not in the present century. His 
first decade ended in 1819 ! — Zhe Outlook. 


An editor who was asked to read the manuscripi of a new 
writer said, “I will read it if you will guarantee that I shall 
find in it no split infinitives nor misplaced onlys.”’ 

Illustration of misplaced ondys. 


I’ve only been here three days. 
Mary had ov/y gone for an instant. 





There is no hope for you unless the bit of sod under your 
feet is the sweetest in the world—in any world.— Thoreau, 
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«Apparel Oft Proclaims the Man” 


Mary E. FItzGERALD Chicago 


HE principal began it. She said she could always tell 
how a teacher managed her room from the way she 
“did” her hair. The club looked aghast and ques- 
tions poured in thick and fast. She could give no 

rule and could not explain what her method was. She sim- 
ply looked and judged. “ Does an untidy head of hair mean 
an untidy room?” “Not at all. The teacher with the 
mussiest hair in the school has the best order.” ‘“ Well, do 
try and tell us what it is,” pleaded one whose discipline or 
lack of it, was making her prematurely gray. “ Perhaps if I 
changed the style of my hair dressing I might have better 
success with my bad boys.” But the principal declined 
making any suggestions and said she was sorry she had in- 
troduced the subject, but that a few remarks in Primary 
EpucaTion had set her to thinking about dress and 
appearances. 

“Yes, I know,” said an enthusiastic admirer of that jour- 
nal. ‘ One man suggests that a teacher hang pretty dresses 
on herself, and another says, ‘.Pay the teachers more, first.’ 
Both know a great deal about the subject.” 

“ Hang pretty dresses on herself! Why, what does he 
mean?” 


** Cn ! she is to hang pretty dresses on herself before hang- 
ing pretty pictures on the wall.” 

* Well, he has a great idea of the comparative value of a 
picture and a dress, hasn’t he.” 

“He thinks a pretty dress has as much educational value 
as a pretty picture, and he is right,” was the reply. ‘ The 
son of a friend of mine came home one day and announced 
that he didn’t like to go to school any more because it was 
always like a rainy dav in his room. His mother was sur- 
prised and questioned him but could get nothing more from 
him. Yes, he liked t:is teacher, but he didn’t like the room 
and he wasn’t going any more. His father suggested that a 
visit to the schoo! in‘ght throw some light on the subject, so 
his mother went :ext day and found a very p'easant teacher 
in mourning. ‘lhe room was cheerful, but the black clothes 
certainly cast a gioom over the spirit of the children. 
Nothing could be Gone, of course, but the fact remained that 
the child, who was perhaps more susceptible to outside in- 
fluences than many others, went to school reluctantly, where 
formerly they found it difficult to keep him at home.” 

“Yes, | remember a teacher I had who used sometimes 
to wear a purple satin dress to school. She was a very pretty 
blonde and looked so exquisite in that most inappropriate 
dress that her picture always rises before me when pretty 
women are spoken of and I really think that I never have 
seen anyone since whom I thought so beautiful. The other 
children all shared my opinion too, because not long ago I 
met a girl who was in the same room during the reign of the 
purple satin and we compared notes. She said she never 
met a school friend, or a member of that school who did 
not speak of Miss W— the first thing. Since I have grown 
up I know the wearing of such a gown was in the most 
execrable taste but it gave us a great deal of pleasure, and 
if I had blonde hair I really think I would wear a dress like 
it and let grown-ups think what they choose.” 

“A teacher from Minnesota told me once that when she 
taught a country school and the children were very obstrep- 
erous she went home and dressed herself in her very best 
clothes and the effect was wonderful. We all know how 
superior to circumstances we feel when we are ‘dressed up’ 
so why not give the children a chance to see us at our 
best.” 

“That reminds me,” said one who loves good clothes, 
“that I met Mrs. Coombs in the car last week. We became 
better acquainted in half an hour’s ride than in the whole 
year I had had her daughter in my room. She asked me if 
I had wondered at the number of times she visited me and 
said she had come to see some wonderful creation of velvet 
and pearls and silk with roses in it, that I had worn on several 
occasions, and which Myrtle fairly raved about. I never 


‘to gratify. 


happened to have the dress on when she came, so she was 
still in a state of “ terrible anxiety” to see it. She said Mr. 
Coombs threatened to go down to the board and report me 
for taking the attention of the pupils from their lessons and 
exciting a love of finery which their fathers could not afford 
Myrtle thought he was in earnest and cried, 
saying she could study ever so much better because teacher 
was always so sweet when she wore that dress. Talk of the 
moral influence of dress all you like now.” 

“‘ Well, what dress was it that excited all this admiration,” 
said the principal. 

“ My old brown dress made over with a velvet yoke and a 
full front of figured silk at thirty-five cents a yard. Whole 
thing cost lest than five dollars to do over, and last winter 
was its fourth season.” 

They all laughed and said she got her reputation for ele- 
gance pretty cheap. 

“Weil, what’s the moral of all this talk?” said the practi- 
calone. “I think it is, that bright colors, whatever their 
suitability, are pleasing to children, and the more vivid the 
more satisfactory. If every teacher wore a touch of scariet 
somewhere the love of strong colors would be satisfied to a 
certain extent. My purple gowned teacher left that with 
me at any rate.” 

“ [ think the moral is that variety is what children crave, 
and a teacher should be dismissed who goes to school day 
after day in the same dress,” said another. 

“ But our salaries won’t allow much variety,” said the 
thrifty one, who was laying up treasures on earth and upon 
whom we all relied to tide us over our rainy days. 

“ A change of neck ribbons isn’t ruinous, and when all’s 
said and done the small things are what make or mar. 
Now, no teacher need wear rusty shoes or shoes run down 
at the heel, (all drew in their feet except she wha had new 
shoes) and yet how shabbily teachers dress their feet on 
week days. It doesn’t take long to put a new binding on a 
dress (“‘ It does! it does!” from the lectured ones,) and 
yet what a feeling of elegance is induced by knowing your 
hem is beyond criticism. Why not get a dress and get the 
good of it while it is in style, instead of appearing (turning 
to the thrifty one) in three-year-old style dresses. George 
Eliot knew the nature of some women when she wrote about 
“Mrs. Glegg’s garments belonging to a stratum just old 
enough to wear.” My own dear mother is another Mrs. 
Glegg and thinks me a fit subject for church discipline when 
I ‘thrash out’ my new clothes.” (All this from the one 
who loves good clothes, and who, generally, is the mark 
toward which all criticisms, based upon extravagance, is 
directed). “Yes,” she went on, “I have been dying to 
lecture you all. Hats bought at random ; shoes down at the 
heel; hair done neatly, to be sure, but with deadly mo- 
notony ; one dress a season for school with perhaps a worse 
one for rainy days. Thank fortune for shirt waists which 
absolutely require a change every two or three days.” 

“You are right,”’ said the principal. “I used to think 
talking about clothes and spending time and thought upon 
what we wear an indication of vanity and frivolity. I changed 
my mind when I saw the effect of pretty tasteful dress upon 
children and upon myself, too,” she said candidly, “so 
when I went for my spring hat I invited my best dressed 
teacher to give me the benefit of her taste. I don’t know 
what you'll say to it but my old father revolved around me 
with the most complimentary expressions and that in itself 
is sufficient compensation for the half day spent in select- 
ing it.” 

“T believe I’ll wear my blue serge to school. I thought 
of keeping it for a third best; a sort of institute dress, you 
know,” said Miss Thrifty. 

“Third best!” breathed the one who loves good clothes. 
“* Shades of Mrs. Glegg!” 

And the meeting adjourned. . 


Lay aside all conceit. Learn to read the book of nature for yourself. 


— Agassiz 
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The Editor’s Page 


March 


It needs some faith to /ee/ spring and talk spring to the 


children in March. But here is an opportunity to cultivate 
the imagination by picturing the stirring life of 


“ The millions of things beginning to grow ” 


underneath the brown surface that everywhere meets the 
eye. The children have no trouble in living an underground 
life in March, with their marvellous imagination. A little of 
the right stimulant by way of story and, fact will set their 
fancy’to work and they will plunge underneath among the 
thousand stirring rootlets and come up to the surface with 
the blossoms of arbutus, the hepaticas, and the violets. I 
hope you have already had the pussy willows and have 
petted them as they deserve as the spring’s darling firstlings. 
Don’t lay them carelessly on your desk in an abstracted 
moment and let them lie neglected but put them in water in 
a tall vase and keep them as long as youcan. They are 
humanizing and good for us after our “ winter of discon- 
tent.” Do we all know just which green things come first 
and the order in which the first flowers appear? Do we 
know when to expect our guests? Easy enough to find out 
in these days when there are books full of these things from 
the child’s primer to Higginson’s ‘Procession of the 
Flowers.” As each friend stands in a different relation to 
us from every other friend and has a select little pigeon-hole 
in the heart, so the different flowers as they come in nature’s 
unchanging order, will find a distinctive place in our 
welcome and accomplish their separate mission, 7/ we will 
only let them. 

No more wonder as to “what to do in nature study.” 
The material will crowd thick upon us from the greening 
willows and the drooping alders, to the glorious rose time in 
June. Do not let us wonder what some other teacher is 
doing nor how she is doing it. The only question for every 
teacher is, what does the first green along the brook edge do to 
you, and that which it brings to you zive to the children in your 
own way. Their eyes willtell you whether or not you are suc- 
ceeding. OO, if teachers could only appreciate the blessed 
chance they have for :naividuadity in nature study ! 


Tell Me 

what you most desire for seat work next year for the two 
lower primary grades. Primary EpucaTion stands ready to 
give you what you want if there is any considerable number 
who wants the same thing. It seems as if there might be a 
happy combination of vertical script sketches of objects and 
printed matter. But what and how? Teachers must have 
distinct notions of what is best in this work, and I am only 
too glad to help you if you will tell me in letters in a distinct, 
concise way just what you do want. Give pedagogical 
reasons for the work you advocate and let us have seat 
work based on principles and not fancy. 


—_— —" 


Good News 


for us all that Miss S. E. Brassill of Cambridge, Mass., will 
give us our spring and summer nature work in this paper. 
No teacher who has attended the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer school need be told of the nature and.quality of Miss 
Brassill’s nature study. Let us absorb all we can from her 
coming series. 
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Cornell University 
(Sage College) Ithaca N. Y. 


The Child’s World in Picture and Story 


A paper for the kindergarten, primary school, Sunday 
school and home. By Allien Walton Gould, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. $1.50 a year, 5 cents a copy. 


“The American Boy” 


is a magazine printed in Detroit, Mich. 


You may be glad 
to send for sample copy. 


Dig Deeper 

Do we know how little our children know of common 
things? ‘Test them frequently. 

Notice this bit of reference : 

A late edition to our supplies is a nest of measures. When they were 
brought into the school-room, I presented the half-bushel first, supposing 
it would most likely be the one with which the children might be 
familiar. One little girl thought it was a bandbox, a boy called ita 
drum, but the correct answer finally came, and the use of the half-bushel 


was next considered. I then held up the quart measure and asked, 
“ What would this hold?” The response came quickly, “ Axle-grease ! ” 


Knoxville, Towa CARRIE VAN GILEER 


“ To the Editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION: 
Dear Sir.” 

Stilf such addresses as this are received. Some are born 
“Sir,” some acquire “Sir,” and some have “Sir” thrust 
upon them. 

In the seven years’ existence of Primary Epucation, there 
never has been a number issued that did not contain this 
unwritten message between the lines, vzz.: “This magazine is 
edited by a woman for women teachers. The editor has 
trodden every step of the way before you. She now desires 
to help you in every way in her power, by bringing to you 
the best in thought and method that can be procured. This 
is not an educational news paper ; no comment will be made 
in these columns upon men or measures — all that is left to 
the ‘Sirs.’ The editor will keep but one goal in view — to 
be sympathetic, helpful, inspiring, in every possible way. 
She will, withal, give you a beautiful paper, that the esthetic 
element may not be neglected; and she will ransack crea- 
tion for choice gems of prose and poems that soul culture 
and sound pedagogy may go hand in hand.” 

After seven years of clinging to this ideal, after an 
army of subscribers have responded to the woman’s 
singleness of purpose, to be addressed as “‘ Dear Sir,” is — 
rather disheartening. 


St. Nicholas 


for 1900, (beginning with January) will contain the new 
educational feature of a department of “ Nature and Science 
for Young Folks,” by Edward F. Bigelow, A.M., editor of 
Popular Science.” The young folks will be allowed to 
ask questions to be answered by Mr. Bigelow. S¢. Nicholas 
is always a treat, and with this new ‘department, should find 
its way into every school building, to be used by teachers in 
any way they can best adapt it. There is something in it 
for all grades. 


Erios 


The Robinson Crusoe Outlines for school study in January PRIMARY 
EpucatIon should have been‘credited to Dr, Garmo’s Language Lessons 
(Werner School Book Co., Chicago). I saw this outline in use in the 


St. Paul schools and failed to remember that Miss Brooks told me their 
rightful source. 
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The Dreadful Thing Peri Did 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
‘ The minute the boys got home Aunt Millicent knew some- 
thing had happened, but of course she didn’t dream Peri — 
innocent-eyed, gentle Peri— had been doing a dreadful 


thing! She saw Flynn unharnessing without once stopping 
to pat Peri, and she was sure she didn’t hear the clink of 
the sugar bowl cover that meant Early was getting Peri his 
reward of merit—sugar plums. Neither of the boys petted 
the dainty little horse. 

“ What in the world !” said Auntie. Then they came into 
the house and she saw how sorrowful Early’s face was and 
how stern Flynn’s was. 

“What in the world!” 

“ Aunt Milly,” began Early slowly, “ Peri’s been adoing a 
dreadful thing.” 

“A dre-adful thing,” echoed Flynn dismally. 

“Has he run over anybody?” cried Aunt Millicent 
anxiously. ‘“ Tell me quick, boys!” 

“No’m —O, no’m, “Aaz# isn’t it, but I guess its worse. 
He’s pickpocketed.”’ 

** Yes’m, Peri’s pickpocketed.” 

“Oh!” 

Auntie couldn’t anyway help a little tone of relief. It 
would have been so dreadful if Peri had run over somebody ! 
And this other dreadful thing, well, she would see. She 
folded her hands and waited. 

* You tell, Early.” 

“No, you,— you're the tallest.” 

“You've had the most multiplication tables, anyway.” 

“‘ Well, then I'll tell. You see, Aunty, we were going past 
Mr. Smilie’s blacksmithery an’ Peri limped. So we went in 
to see "bout it. An’ Mr. Smilie stooped way over to look at 
Peri’s offest front foot an’— 

“Oh!” groaned Flynn. 

Early’s voice was shocked and solemn, as he went on,— 
An’ Mr. Smilie’s pocketbook was sticking out of his behind 
pocket an’—an’ Peri pickpocketed it. That’s.the dreadful 
thing Peri did, Auntie.” 

* “ Dreadful!” murmured Aunt Millicent. 

“We were so ’shamed, but of course we had to tell Mr. 
Smilie. You see, Peri just reached down his nose an’ did it 
just as Z-asy. Auntie, d—do you s’pose he’s been ’customed 
to pickpocketing things? Do you s’pose it’s in his blood, 
same as we heard Uncle Rollin say lying was in Patsy 
O’Kane’s?” 

“©, Auntie, say you don’t s’pose!” interposed Flynn 
eagerly. 

“Well, I don’t s’pose,” said Auntie promptly. 
seem sorry a bit?” 

“O, yes’m, he’s sorry, but I’m ’fraid it’s the sugar, we 
didn’t give him any, you know. We had to punish him.” 

“ Yes’m, we had to, an’ we didn’t pat him a single once, 
we igernored him.” 

“ Poor little Peri!” cried Auntie, “ Let’s go out and see 
him. Early, bring two sugar-plums. You see, boys, he 
hasn’t any conscience-voice, Peri hasn’t, and how can he 
tell that pickpocket—ing ’s a dreadful thing? He thought it 
was fun. He’d have taken it out just as quickly if it had 
been an old newspaper in Mr. Smilie’s ‘ behind pocket.’ ”’ 

“Why, Aunt Milly!” 

“TI see now,” said Flynn thoughtfully. “An’ that’s just 
the difference between pony-horses an’ little boys. Boys 
know. Come on—get three lumps, Early,—le’s hurry like 
anything.” 


“‘ Does Peri 
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The March Holiday of a Japanese 
Girl 


Aice MAy DouG Las 


Rosebud was a little Japanese girl. Her parents had 
named her that because they had thought her such a sweet 
baby, as she really was, for never once was she known to 
cry as nurse carried her about on her back. Rather a queer 
place this for baby Rosebud, but she enjoyed it greatly and 
would laugh and coo while carried about in this fashion. 

As Rosebud grew up she was even more than ever a 
household pet. Every kind of a toy was given her to play 
with, while her father and mother never tired telling her 
pretty stories about the time when they were young. 

But the happiest day that ever came to Rosebud was the 
third of March. This is a holiday for little girls in Japan 
which has been kept for hundreds of years. 

On this day the young daughters of the household place 
upon something that looks like a table two dolls to repre- 
sent the emperor and empress. 

Rosebud’s mother had helped to dress these dolls and 
when their garments were all done, the little girl said, 
‘** How strange these dolls look. Do our emperor and his 
wife really wear such clothes?” 

“Not now,” answered the mother, “ but this is the man- 
ner in which the emperor and empress used to live long, 
long ago. We would not know how they did dress if it 
were not for this holiday that, by means of the dolls, shows 
us the costumes of old times.” 

“Did you have a holiday like this when you were a little 
girl?” asked Rosebud, looking up from the floor where she 
was sitting. 

“I did, so did my mother before me, and her mother be- 
fore her. The dolls which you are dressing now are the 
very ones I played with and my mother played with them 
also. Her mother gave them to her for being a good girl.” 

“T am glad I know that,” said Rosebud, “ now I shall 
like these dolls all the better.” 

Rosebud now put the dolls in their proper places upon 
what, as I said before, looked like a table. This had many 
steps and the child climbed them very carefully. Upon this 
was a very small table and on this Rosebud had put pretty 
Japanese dishes — the very daintiest of plates and cups. 

Then her mother brought in some food and Rosebud put 
this in the dishes and had one of the nicest of feasts. 

That night when she went to bed, she said to her mother, 
*‘T never knew it was so nice playing with a doll emperor 
and empress. I would rather do that than be empress my- 
self and the missionary that you let me go to hear last week, 
said that when we do our best we are just as good as any- 
body in the land, so I shall try to be just as nice as if I were 
empress.” 

Rosebud kept her word and from that day to this she has 
been one of the most unselfish, lovable little girls in all 
Japan. 


A school teacher was in the basement of a big department store 
when she observed a rural-looking party passing before some 
cheap prints of famous paintings. There was a middle-aged man, 
plain, but evidently with a thirst for information, who was *‘ ex- 
plaining” the pictures to three tired-looking children. 

‘* Here's a picture galled ‘Millet,’” he was saying, as they 
gazed open-monthed at ‘‘ L’Angelus”; ‘ that’s what it says at the 
bottom. Millet’s akind of grain. See’em lookin’ at the ground? 
They ain’t plantin’, but I guess they’re just pickin’ up the seed. 
Mighty poor farmin’ there. Come along.” 


sat 


RA 
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Springtime Dance 
Motion Song 
ALICE E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved.) 





= 


Little free things, little wee things, 
Are everywhere growing 

While the glad little breezes 
About them are blowing. 


(2) ( Whistling and humming chorus) 


Little slim things, little prim things, 
Are bowing and bending 

To the gay little breezes, 
Which March is now sending. 


(3) Chorus 


Little neat things, little sweet things, 
Are twisting and twirling 

While the bold little breezes 
Round with them are twirling. 


(4) Chorus 


Little fair things, little rare things, 
To bright skies are glancing 

While the blithe little breezes 
About them are dancing. 


(5). Chorus 
Motions 


(1) Pianist plays chorus of song. Children waltz in, two and two, 
hands clasped and lifted high. Girls hum, boys whistle (if possible,— 
t wo parts are arranged in music.) Waltz lightly down cemer of stage. 
First two take position at extreme front, drop hands, and stand about 
a foot apart, next two, just behind, and so on, thus forming a double 
line, down centre of stage,— girls on right, boys on left — at right angles 
to front of stage. Sway lightly throughout verses, smiling. ; 

(2) Whistling and humming chorus. Introduce any pretty, simple 
motions to represent growing. ; 

(3) Girls. with skirts distended; boys, touching caps, bow, or courtesy 
prettily throughout chorus, whi-tling and humming as before. 

(4) Introduce pretty whirling motions. ; 

(5) Introduce pretty dance step, or dance to right and left, dancing 
off stage at end of chorus. 


March 


Though the days be cold and the earth be white, 

And the flowers be hidden from our sight, 

When the Spring says “ Grow!” and the sun says “ Blow!” 
They will not forget to blossom, I know. 
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The Fire 


Cricklety, cracklety, Iam the Fire! 
Cricklety, cracklety, cree ! 

Flickering, flackering, higher and higher, 
What is so pleasant to see? 


Winter winds may be piping drearily, 
Snow in a blinding whirl, 

Come to me and I’ll warm you cheerily, 
Dear little boy and girl. 


Scarlet and gold my flames go leaping, 
Sparkles glitter and die ; 

Curling, swirling, quivering, creeping, 
Ever at work am I. 


Wood or coal, however you feed me, 
I’m your friend whenever you need me, 
Roar away, soar away, higher and higher, 
Cricklety, cracklety, I am the Fire! 
—Laura E. Richards, in St. Nicholas 


The Wind in the Chimney 
“ Oh, the wind in the chimney ! 

I hate the wind in the chimney ! 
It scolds and complains, and it never does tire,”’ 
Says Harry, who’s crouching down close to the fire. 
Alas! Alas! What does the wind say? 

“ O Harry, you’ve been a bad boy to-day! 

You’ve cheated at school, and cheated at play, 
And worried and fretted to have your own way,” 

Says the angry wind in the chimney. — 


“ Oh, the wind in the chimney ! 

I love the wind in the chimney ! 
It laughs and it whistles, it sings and it crows,”’ 
Says Johnny, who’s warming his fingers and toes. 
Ha, ha! Ha,ha! What does the wind say? 

“OQ Johnny, you’ve been a good béy to-day. 

So faithful in school, and honest in play, 
And many a fellow you’ve helped on the way! ”’ 

Says the merry wind in the chimney. 

— Mary E. Binyon 


The Pillow Fairies 


I’ve just found out the queerest thing! 
Sometimes when I am good, 
And go to bed without a word 
When mamma says I should, 
The fairies come here in the night — “° 
They fly in with their wings — 
And underneath my pillow white 
They leave a lot of things. 


One day it was a penny new, 
One day a dolly sweet, + 

And once it was a picture-book, 
And once a cake to eat. 

They do not always come — oh, no! 
They have too much to do. 

But when you are not thinking so 
They bring a gift to you. 


And now it’s fun to go to bed: 
Sometimes I lie and wait 
To catch the fairies flying in — 
They must come very late. 
I never seem to see them quite, 
Although [ hear their wings; 
But — just then it is morning light, 
And time to find my things. 
— St. Nicholas. 


The Band 


The men who tootle in the Band, 
They look so big, and fierce, and grand, 
That noone dares cry, “ Zoo much noise/”’ 
As people do to tootling boys. 
— Abbie Farwell Brown 
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Read what Superintendents say of 


THE PERRY PICTURES - - Extra Size. 


FIVE FOR 25 CENTS 8s? 


This is one of the regular size pictures —NOT THE EXTRA SIZE. 








THE PERRY PICTURES. 


Ex 1 William Culien Bry- 


rders for less t 
these pictures. 


han On paper 10x {2 Inches. 








BY THE RIVER. 


Ex 357 Madonna of the 





Ex 5133 te Man with the 





FOR SO CENTS 
You can Transform your School-room. 
Send 50 cents for 10 of 
THE PERRY PICTURES — Extra Size 
and hang them upon the walls of your school-room, 
Your pupils will enjoy them. 
beauty 


See list g ven below. 


They are marvels of 








seen. 





them. 


FROM PAINTING BY LEROLLE. 


Ex 619 By the River, 


in its highest sense. 


They are beauties. 
expression. 


elevating to the taste 


The Perry Pictures,— Extra Size—are the finest I have ever 
Their helpfulness reaches beyond the school into the home, 
where they are fostering and in many cases creating a love for art 
I can most heartily endorse them 


H. F. Leister, Supt. of Schools, Phoenixville, Pa. 


They will greatly aid in school-room decoration. R 


A Occ, 


Supt. of Schools, Kokomo, Ind. 


I am pleased with the paper, the work, the 
OrREN A 
Supt. of Schools, Pekin, Iii. 


They will make excellent decorations for school-room— and 
subjects for study. 


ScuotTts, 


DouGLass, 


Supt. of Schools, Logansport, Ind. 


They are beautiful works of art, and you deserve much credit for 


placing them before the public. Dan EL FLeisner, 


Supt. of Schools, Columbia, Pa. 


You are doing a grand work for education. 


F E. Ficktxcer, 


Supt. of Schools, fiymouth, Pa. 


‘They are admired very much by all who Rave seen them. 
BF 


. F. Patterson, Supt of Schoo.s, Pottsville, Pa. 


I have examined pictures of other firms but yours of the Extra 
Size are the clearest and most artistic of any I have seen 


W. A. Frasier, Su t. of Schools, Rutland, Vt.’ 


The pictures are certainly a great step in advance of anything I 
have heretofore seen at this cost, and I wish you abundant success 
in introducing them through the country E 


WARRINFR, 


Supt. of Schools, Saginaw, Mich 


I consider that in making the pictures and placing them within 
the reach of all primary schools, you are conferring a benefaction 
upon the children. Cc. B 


GiBson, 


Supt. of Schools, Columbus, Ga. 


They are gems, and every teacher I have shown them to wants 
J. 


JEMAN, 
Supt. of Schools, Goshen, Ind 


They are beautiful,— wonderful for the price. 
C 


Bascock, Supt of Schools, Oil City, Pa. 


They are very pleasing to the eye and must be correspondingly 
They are good enough not only for school 
study but school decoration, and home decor&tion a so, W hen more 
expensive pictures cannot be obtained. 
make the taste and morals of the next generation higher than they 
would be without your pictures. WwW 


Your work certainly should 


SMALL, 


Supt. of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


The large pictures are indeed a marvel for the price. 


GeorGce Grirrit:', Supt. of Schools, Utica, N.Y. 


Geo ELH 


I have no hesitation in pronouncing them remarkable specimens 
of artistic merit at the price at which they «re offered, and particu 
larly well suited to permanent school-room decoration as well as for 
use in study in the school 


INMAN, 


Supt of Schools, Willimantic, Conn 


The following subjects are now 
ready for immediate delivery. 


Ex ny Foe Blessing 


Ex 1035 Prophets, Sargent. 


ant. Harpies, oe . Millet. Lerolle. ittle Children, Ex 1036 Prophets, Sargent. 
Ex 2 Longfellow. Andrea del Sarto. Ex 516 Shepherdess Knit- Ex 620 Arrival of the Shep- Plockhirst. Ex 1037 Prophets. Sargent. 
Ex 261 Virgin, Infant Jesus Ex 367 Holy Night, ting . Millet. herds . Lerolle Ex 810 TheGood Shepherd, Ex 1063 Can't You Talk? 
and St John, Correggio. Ex 521 Feeding Her Birds, Ex 648 Baby Stuart, Plockhirst. _ Ae Hoimes. 
Botticelli. Ex 388 Aurora, Miilet. Van Dyck. Ex 861 Angel Heads, ; Ex 1093 St. Cecilia, 
Ex 321 Sistine Madonna, Guido Reni. Ex 538 Horse Fair, Ex 682 St. Anthony of Pad- Sir Foshua Reynolds. Naujok. 
Complete, Raphae/. Ex 394 Mater Dolorosa, Rosa Bonheur.. ua. Murilio. Ex 886 Pharaoh’s Horses, Ex 1112 Madonna, 
Ex 324 Madonna of the ' Guido Reni. Ex 575 Song of the Lark, Ex 795 Queen Louise, per lerring Ferrusst 
hair, . Raphael. Ex sot Oxen Going to Breton. Richter. Ex 1020Christmas Chimes, Ex 43 Lost Schenck. 
Ex 325 Madonna Work. . Troyon. Ex 609 Madonnaand Child, Ex 800 Christ and the Doc- Blashfield. Ex 3140 Countess Potocka. 
Granduca, Raphael. Ex sog Angelus . Millet. agnan-Bouveret. tors. ofmarn. Ex 103t Hosea . Sargent. Ex 1045 The Brook, 
Ex 511 The Gleaners, Ex 618 The Shepherdess Ex 801 The Christ Ex 1033 Prophets, Sargent. Walter Sargent. 
Millet. Lerolle, Hofmann. Ex 1034 Prophets, Sargent. 








DR. G. STANLEY HALL 


| contributes aseries of four articles on ‘‘ The Miniscry of Pictures” to 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


| yan dong pwd ~ moan by a oo Ge a ae every month, accompanied by a Lesson Talk. Send at once for particulars. 


| Pictures in Colors..*% | | Masterpieces in Art. 
ELSON PRINTS. 


Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, etc. Portrayed in Natural colors, 300 | 








THE PERRY PICTURES 
LESSON SYSTEM 


For Sunday Schools. A picture for every Sunday in the year, or one for 








Beautiful Photogravu’es. 


Send 50 cents for these five. Stratford on Avon, Ann Hathaway's Cottage, 
Victory of Samothrace, Hermes of Praxiteles, Apollo Belvidere 


ONE CENT EACH. 


No orders for less than 25 of these pictures. 


subjects. On paper about 7xg inches Price, 2 cents each, assorted as desired 
No order for Pictures in Colors for less than 25 cents. 


. THE PERRY PICTURES — Regular Size, 
Ona Paper 5 1-2x8 inches. 1500 SUBJECTS, 


CATALOGS. 


Send two cent stamp for 24 page Catalog and sample picture. 











Portfolios for The Perry Pictures. 
} Holding 150 pictures. Price; 15 cents, two for 25 cents. Strong — Neat — 
Durable. 





THE PERRY PICTURES COPIPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 





TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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If 1 Can Not 


If I cannot be a sunbeam, 
Shining full and far, 

Lighting the earth with radiance, 
I will be a star. 


If I cannot be a lighthouse 
Gleaming out at sea, 

I will be a tiny glow-worm 
Shining cheerily. 


If I can not be a river 
Shining deep and strong, 

I will be a merry streamlet 
Hastening along. 


If I can not be a song-bird 
Making music sweet, 
I will be a homely sparrow 
Chirping, “‘ Tweet, tweet, tweet !’’— Sed. 


Wind Song 


Blowing, blowing, everywhere, 
Blowing. clouds so high in air, 
Turning windmills round and round 
With such a creaking, creaking sound, 
Making all the trees bend low, 
Waving grass both to and fro, 

Drying clothes upon the line 

And whirling leaves off tree and vine. 


Tossing kites above so high, 
Sailing, sailing ’cross the sky. 
Waving flags with gentle breeze, 
And blowing ships upon the seas. 
. — Song Stories for the Kindergarten. 


Nature’s Secret 


Nature, smiling to herself, 
A secret safe is keeping ; 

She knows her children are not dead 
But only softly sleeping. 


She knows the thrilling flood of life 
Within the forest welling; 

And sees the branches blushing red 
With longing to be telling. 

She feels the Mayflowers lift their heads 
From off their mossy pillows; 

And now — the smallest tree has told, 
For here are pussy-willows! 


You dear, wee, furry, silvery things! 
We touch you with caressing ; 
And plnck your sprays with eager hands 
And many a whisp- red blessing. 
A robin chirrups on the bill, 
A bluebird in the hollow, 
For these are pussy-willow days, 
And Spring is sure to follow.— E. K. Stevens. 
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Blow Blow 


Blow, blow, March winds, blow ! 
Blow us April, if you please. 

Blow away the cold white snow, 
Blow the leaves out on the trees. 


Blow the ice from off the brooks, 
Set their merry water free. 

Blow dead leaves from woodsy nooks, 
Show the violets to me. 


Do all this ; twill be but play ; 
Then — please to blow yourself away ! 
— St. Nicholas 


Isn’t This the Reason? 


O March, isn’t this now the reason 
That you are so restless a thing ?— 
You don’t feel at home with the winter, 
You don’t feel at home with the spring. 


Their ways do not suit you exactly ; 
The seasons are not to your taste. 

O March! Isn't this now the reason 
That you are in hurrying haste? 


If you cannot content yourself, really, 

If you cannot make friends with the snow, 
Or wait till they come — the young flowers, 

I think you would better just go.— Se/. 


‘* Yoooo0000 ! " 


Suppose, when you've been bad some day 
And up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest— 
Suppose you ask, ‘‘ Who had been bad?” 
And then you'll hear what’s true; 
For the wind will moan in its ruefulest tone: 
‘** Yoooooooo! 
Yoooooooo! 
Yoooooo00! ” 
— Eugene Ficld 


Awake 


‘‘ Awake,” said the sunshine, ‘‘ ’Tis time to get up, 
Awake pretty daisy and sweet buttercup. 
Why? you've been sleeping the whole winter long, 
Hark! Hark! don’t you hear! ’Tis the bluebirds first 
song.” 


‘* Awake,” call the streamlets, ‘‘ We’ve lain here so stil], 
And now we must all go to work with a will.” 

‘* Wake,” said the warm little breeze ‘‘ and you willow tree, 
Come put on your leaves in a twinkling for me.” 


— Sel. 
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is not a medicine. 











endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 







narcotic of anv description. By mail, 60 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes. 
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Brain Preserv 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
= its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


VITALIZED PHOSPBITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the owmbrain and germ of wheat 
formulated bv Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. De-criptive pamphlet free. 


and influenza It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
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ative. A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily Functions. : 


Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
by . New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES. 


— A new element in the new woman preblem 
turns up in buston, where an Association for 
the Preservation of the Rights of Unmarried 
Young Women has been organized, with the 
intention of extending the movement over the 
country. The idea is that married women, 
being assured of a living, can work as clerks, 
cashiers, teachers, etc., for lower wages than 
single women can afford, and the single women 
propose to fight this competition. 


—In the New York Assembly chamber a 
recent meeting of the G. A. R. was held. Col. 
Albert D. Shaw, Commander-in-Chief of the 
G. A. R., made an able address in the course of 
which he advocated more attention to patriotic 
ideas in the public schools. He made the fol- 
lowing suggestion : 

“TI believe that if school boards all over the 
land would take action to have a part of the 
daily opening exercises a proper recognition 
of the sentiments of loyalty to the Stars and 
Stripes and fealty to the Union, the result 
would add greatly to the interest in the schools 
and promote the growth of patriotism and 
good citizenship.” 


—Some seven years ago the first state college 
for women in the South was opened at Greens- 
voro, N.C., and called the State Normal and 
Industrial College. It has been an original and 
progressive institution under the direction of 
Dr. Chas. D. McIver. He has just adved a new 
feature of practical instruction by which it is 
hoped that a hundred girls may support them. 
selves while pursuing their studies. It is a 
dairy farm. The college has attached to 
it apout 160 acres of farming land. TLis has 
been stocked with 50 head of fine Jersey cows, 
which are to be milked bythe college girls. 
The dairy will not only be self-sustaining, but 
it is hoped, will bring money to the institution 
from the butter the milk-maidens will make. 
The butter is to have the college stamp on it 
and orders have already begun to come in. 


—A bill is pending before the Japanese 
parliament defining the status of religious 
organizations. This measure does not merely 
tolerate Christianity but it gives it express 
recognition. There is comparatively no oppo- 
sition to the bill, even from the Buddhistic 
interests, which are showing & surprising 
spirit of toleration in the matter. 


— Dr. Conan Doyle tells with delight that 
when he left school his master called him into 
the educational sanctum and solemnly said: 
“Doyle, I have known you now for seven 
years, and I know youthoroughly. Iam going 
to say something that you will remember in 
after life. Doyle, you will never come to any 
good.” 


BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY MEPHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 


A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 


More than two years of work systematized to meet the neds of the LittlePeople and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the stu 


dy. 
A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. “ Suggestions on the Multiplication Table. are worth the 
price of the book.” 


Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 75 cents. Copies can be obtained directly of the author. Address 
EMILY E. BENTON, 
Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 


es nfs ERRROOK fe cos 


No. 556, No. 570, 
Fine. Medium. 


STERBROOK’S 


No. 621, No. 646, 


Firm. Extra Firm. 
150 otner srtvtes. 


THE ESTERBROOK 


Works, Camden, N. 











ASK STATIONER. 


STEEL PEN 60. 


26 John Street, New York. 
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3 TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 








SO Brorfieid Street, Boston. 
NOAH LEONARD, A. M., Prop. 


SYRAGUSE TEACHERS AGENGY #71... stascosr,s.1. 
HOME TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


352 WASHINCTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
New list of best books for teachers. 








Send stamp for it and manual. 


We need Maine teachers. Ask us why. 


eae TEACHER’S EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends svperior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. 








SEND FOR MANUAL. 








Planetary Pencil Pointer es > 


(ae) 






Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COFPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau 8t., New York. 














CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 

Established Reputation, Seveuth Year, Business 
Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only recommends, 
but uses evevy honor ble means of weeny Bye members. 
Covers entire South. Does business year round. 
F. M. SHERIDAN, Mgégr., Greenwood, S.C. 


THE FtskK TEACHERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'id'g, San Francisco. 


AGENCIES. 

Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
1505 Penn. Ave.,N. W., Washington. 
414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 

525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPHCIAL OF F'HR. 
\ (Good for 30 Day) 
_ For the purpose of testing this advertisement, we will register any successful teacher with Normal school or college 
training, for two years or until we secure her a position, upon the receipt of this notice or name of the paper and one 


dollar. (The eS ae fee is two dollars.) 
TEX RAIL THA CHERNRse AGrIN CW 
Established 1893. B Tremont Temple, Boston 


COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS, 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial; communicate with a Bareau which has notified 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 20 years. Specialists, and those with good records 
almost invariably located. Send for information and enroll NOW. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 





























THE MACMILLAN ©CO., N. Y. CITY. 


WABENO THE MAGICIAN. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. 


Tommy-Anne, an earlier pub‘ication by the 
same author, found friends with little folks 
and grown folks. In this sequel the same 
inquiring young Anne comes back and begins 
her out-door wanderings in “ Mythland” and 
asks questions of every thing she sees in the 
same oll way. “Heart of Nature” answers 
her as kindly as of yore, and thus the reader is 
let into Nature’s secretsin the story way that 
children lise. ‘‘Wabeno the Magician” is a 
mystic character to whom all unanswerable 
ques‘ions are referred. There are seventy 
illustrations by Joseph M. Gleason. An ex- 
tract from the book appears in this number 
of PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


D. APPLETON & CO., N. Y. CITY. 


THE STORY OF THE FISHES. Appleton’s Home 
Reading Series. By James Newton Basket, 
M.A. 


More supplementary reading and this time 
it is fishes. Fishes are discussed, big and little, 
outside and inside, and how fishes live, 
breathe and use their senses. There is an 
appendix key to the families cf familiar 
fishes. Abundantillustrations aid the descrip- 
tions of the different varieties of the fish 
kingdom. 


PLANT RELATIONS. 
Ph.D. 


Any book on plant life written by Professor 
Coulter i3 sure to be worth buying, reading 
and remembering. This book like everything 
else the author writes or says, lifts the student 
above all petty technicalities and opens to 
view a plant world worthy the divine plan 
that created it. Plants are considered as 
living things, and so vivid is made the relation 
to human life that one feels a reverence and 
brotherhood to every form of plant life. The 
illustrations are abundant, and in quality, 
exquisite. 


By John M. Coulter, 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


TALES TOLD OvT OF SCHOOL. By Edward 8. 
Ellis. 


School reminiscenses are always interesting 
to the Writer but it takes'a special “‘ knack ” to 
tell them in a way to make them of general in- 
terest to others. The stories are of the vivid 
sort that will recall one’s earlier days and 
bring back other “ tales” of other schools. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


Rainy Days AND SUNNY Dars. By 
Whiting Patch. 

A pleasant picture of the home life of 
mamma and her little children. The stories 
are uneventful but healthful and wholesome. 


Kate 


SILVER BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


HAWAII AND ITS PEOPLE. By Alexander 8. 
Twombly. , 

‘The author designates this volume “‘a read- 
able and reliable History of Hawaii for young 
readers.” Itis written from a personal knowl- 
edge of the island and not from descriptions. 
Part I. Ancient Hawaii and Folklore. Part 
Il. Transition Period of Hawaii. Part III. 
Modern Hawaii. Every part is completely il- 
lustrated with pictures of Hawaiian life and the 
children who are fortunate in getting this book 
in school will know and enjoy the fascinating 


uy L. Arnold. 


y Miss Arnold’s pedagogical beliefs. 
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story of this new possession of the United 
States. There will never be another period 
when this country will possess as much in- 
terest for us a3 at present, and this is the time 
for the children to have it. 


REAUING AND How TO TEACH IT. By Sarah 


The teaching public are pretty familiar with 
This vol- 
ume not only rev.ews what she has said before 
on reading but adds suggestions a3 to what 
children should read. “The Use of the 
Library ” is an interesting chapter. A list of 
books is appended that have been found help- 
fulin the school-room. Primary teachers will 
find the book a valuable aid. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., N. Y. CITY. 


STORIES OF MAINE. By Sophie Swett. Price 
60 cenis. 


The state of Maine has been a focus of inter- 
est since the early days when Olli World 
nati ns foug it for its possession. New Eng. 
land feels a more than neighb r’y interest in 
Maine because of the old historical connection 
and the good old state is always honored for 
itself aside from its earl} associations. This 
volume contains stories of the Indian wars, 
in the early history of the state, and much of 
national history ia necessarily woven into 
them. A most fascinating book for the Maine 
children. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


FRIENDS AND HELPERS. 
J. Eddy. 


Classes ten or twelve years of age will enjoy 
this supplementary reader. It is fullof bright 
stories about animals as friends and helpers. 
The illustrations are plentiful and many are 
especially attractive. 


Compiled by Sarah 


STORIES OF INSECT LIFE. By Mary E. Murt- 
feldt and Clarence Moores Reed. 


This is a supplementary reader for lower 
grades. It contains descriptions of common 
insccts, such a3 katydids, caterpillars, worms, 
firefly, etc., told in a familiar story style. 
After th> children have watched these insects 
for themselves and know something about 
them from observation, this book will be in 
place butnot before. There is an intrc duction 
telling teachers how to arrange a“ breeding 
cage” for school use. 


Two CHILDREN OF THE FOOTHILLS. By Eliz 
abeth Har. ison. 


Miss Harrison went away accompanied by a 
friend to the f_othills of southern California 
for a needed rest. They fourd thecre two 
neighboring children—‘:'unspo‘led moun ain 
children ’’—and those who know Miss Harri- 
son would not expect her to let these children 
go unnoticed. The two kindergartners, true to 
the:r instincts, unconsciously began to train 
these little folks of the hills. Beginning with 
the ‘‘ Mother-Play Book,” given at first as an 
ordinary picture book, they went on and on 
together into an opening world that must have 
seemed to the isolated little ones like the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The contents of the book outlines a little of 
the course pursued: The Pigeon-House, The 
Coo-Coo Song, The Play with the Limbs, The 
Weathervane, The Carpenter, The Bridge, 
The Light Bird, The Little Window, The Wolf 
and the Wild Boar, The Five Kaights, The 
Church Bells, and Christmas Time. It is not 
difficult to imagine this group of teachers and 
learners out in God’s free world and sunlight 
searching together for truth, unhampered by 
precedent and conventiosality. Froebel must 
have looked down and rejoiced over the carry- 
ing out of the spirit of his ‘“‘ garden ” ideal even 
though appliances were lacking. The book- 
narration of these pages of the natural, out- 
door, all around development of child-life has 
the simplicity and freshness of the mountain- 
life they lived, and sister kindergartners must 
appreciate and enjoy this volume as no others 
can. It is an ideal book for mothers, as well. 


It is bound in drab and silver with full-length 
figures from the play of “‘ The Knights.” 
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HOUGHTON, MIF®LIN & CO., BOSTON. 


TE Boys oF SckcOB}. By Ruth Hall. 


The author of “‘ The / ave Days of Old,” has 
given us another historical story. She takes 
her young readers ¢@ tre beginnings of their 
country’s history ang Connects the old world 
and the new by a weli-told story true in its 
essential facts and pervaded with the spirit of 
the times. It is a good ‘hing for young A meri- 
cans to find out that the’r national history does 
not begin with the discovery of America. 


SQUARE PEGs. By. Mrs. A.[ T. Whitney. 


Every hook written by Mrs Whitney is a 
benefit and a pleasure to yourz veople. Her 
books are something more tha » ‘tories; they 
contain the philosophy of life from a high 
moral, even a religious, standrvit:t. But itis 
a cheerful religion, ful) of hops avd faith in 
the doings of a distinet Provii.cnce. In this 
story a young girl of the trucst ‘mpulses finds 
herself a square peg in the ronud hole of a 
conven'ional social,lb:3, Her strugzjes and 
slow evolution to a hig: standard of woman. 
hood amid these d flicnlties is {uil of interest 
and of the best helps for young girls. 


HARPER & BROSHERS, NE‘Y YORK, N. Y. 


EXERCISES IN MIND TRAIND 33. 
Aiken. 


By Catherine 


Miss Aiken somewhat startled the educa- 
tional authorities by her advocacy of mechan- 
ical methods for mind-training. This volume 
contains exercises formulated and used by the 
author for the stimulation and growt : of quick 
perception, concentrated attention and m m. 
ory. However much we may'theorize against 
such methods it wcu‘d be well for teachers to 
read this book, grasp the object of the writer 
and test it with herchildren before condemn- 
ing its worth. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Stanley. 


By Henry M. 


A unique little book of less than fifty reading 
pages with a3 many more blank leaves bound 
with it for the pupil to record mental impres. 
sions. The subjects are presented in an ex- 
tremely elementary form for the pupils who 
are first considering psychological subjects. 
Sensation and Perception, Memory, Ideation 
and Introspection, Feeling and Will are the 
subjects treated. 





“Experience is the 
Best Teacher.” 


The experience of millions 
has demonstrated that Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the perfect 
remedy for all troubles of the 
blood, stomach, nerves, 


bowels, liver and kidneys, 
and that it imparts strength, vigor and 
vitality. Every testimonial is the voice 
of experience to you. 

Dyspepsia — “*<4 complication of 
troubles, dyspepsia, chronic catarrh and 
inflammation of the stomach, rheumatism, 
etc., made me miserable. Had no appe- 
tite until I took Hood’; Sarsaparilla. I am 
thoroughly cured.” N. B. Seeley, 1874 
West 14th Avenue, Denver, Col. 


Never Disappoints 








Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Price Reduced. 
> PRICE LIST. 


) The following 
prices are for the 
yy plain Souvenirs. 

») 


location of school, teacher and officers, as ma 
appear upon another card, as many cards 
are tied at the corners with cord of colored silk. 










NASD AA 8 Ot 0 8 8 ne 8 oe 8 8 ee 8 


12 or less 75c. 

15 -« 90c. 

Additional ones 
3c. each. 

For the Flag Sou- 


») 
( 
ven'rs add 20 : 


Tree 


in the place of the re 
TH. 4 


cent to these rates. 
For the Photo- 
graph Souvenirs 
add 25 per cent. 
aa Be sure and 
specify which style 
you want and add 


reduced in size. 
Photographs returned after cop 


Holmes, T 
as the Phot 
NUMBER TO ORDER. 





proper percentage 
» if lag or Photo- ible 
graph styles are possible. 
4 desired. al 
=  , 2 Ze a 
Fan AAARAAAR RARRRAARRAAAR 





The souvenirs are 3 x 51-4 Inches in Size. 


ing. 
SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Photographs of President McKinley, Admiral Dewey, 


Souvenir Booklets! 


We announce an important additidbn to 
our line of School Souvenirs in the form 
of SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These 
are made up of selections from popular 
authors, are neatly printed on fine paper, 
have attractive covers, twelve or more 
pages, and are tied with silk cord. They 
are printed especially for each school and 
the characteristic feature which has made 
our other Souvenirs so popular is retained 
— the name of Teacher, School and Pupils 
being printed on each Souvenir. A hand- 
some, permanent, valuable gift. 

Send 2c stamp for samples and mention 


“ Booklet,” if this is the style you want. 
* 





The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. The first card has the name and 
be desired, with artistic design, all printed in bright gold. The names of all the pupils 
ing used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. The cards 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs. 


FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag printed in colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, is placed upon the title card 

lar Souvenir design. This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it should be so designated when ordering. 
PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir 
the photograph of the teacher, the schoolhouse, some favorite author 
from which to copy. There will b> no change ix the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but 
i Much more satisfactory results can be given if ful 


or popular hero. Send a cabinent-sized photograph 


a cabinet sized bust or half length picture is sent than if a full length. 


Queen Victoria, Pope Leo, Longfellow, 


ennyson, Lowell, Bryant, or any one of a list of a hundred other noted people can be placed on the Souvenir at the same price 
aph style, and it will not benecessary to send the picture to us as we have fine ones to copy from. 


E There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs. 
The price is based upon the number of cards and alarge number of names extra would call for extra ¢ 


rders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, P.O. Box 2003, Dansville, N: Y. 





SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 
. FOR TEACHERS. 


The Elements of General Method (75 cts) 
and The Method of the Recitation ($1) 


By the McMurrys, lay the foundations for the modern practical 
methods which are applied in detail to the p-imary grades in the Special 
Methods for Geograjhy, Literature and History, and Science. The 
latter is the best bok on its subject. 

Such children’s books as Classic Stories, for the little ones (40 cts.), 
by Mrs McMurry, Stories of Indian Children (50 cts.), by Mrs. Husted, 
and Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls (40 cts.) can be used as 
material for applying the methods developed in the McMurry Series in 
the primary grades. So can The Story of Lincoln (35 cts.), The Story 
of Ulysses (50 cts.), and others in our list. 


Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow 


is the long desired collection of good poems to teach the little ones. All 
your favorites for the primary grades are included. Copy for examina- 
tion, 40 cents. 


School and Home Education ($1) 


is the journal for teachers who are making a serious study of their pro- 
fession, GEO. P. Brown, Editor. Its School and Home Department is 
good reading for school patrons as well. It is striving to encourage a 
more sympathetic union of the school with the home. Sample free. 
Ask for special terms to new subscribers. 


Send for full descriptive catalog of all our publications. 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 





THE PLAN BOOKS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By MARIAN M. GEORGE 


EN GUIDES OR SETS OF PLANS. 
Each flonth in the School Year. Nothing to 
Compare with Them Ever Issued. A Favorite 

with Progressive Teachers in all parts of the Country. 


One for 





O school work can be well done that is not 
well planned. What material to use for the 
different seasons of the year and where to find 
this material, are questions all are asking. How 
to corre'ate these lessons and find suggestions 
which will enable teachers to use this material to the best advantage when found, 
all wish to know. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PLAN BOOKS 


They aim, as far as possible, to supply the teacher’s needs in this direction; 
to assist the teacher in making out her daily plans; to show how school work may 
be correlated; to enable her, from its references, to turn at once ‘to the needed 
book for the appropriate song or story to be used in connection with the day’s lessons; 
to provide seat work which will be of educational value. 


THE CONTENTS 


Consists of science or nature lessons, black-board reading lessons, drawing 
lessons, seat work, related songs, poems, stories and gems for literary work, 
sketches of authors, studies of children of 
other lands, and programmes for special days 
or national holidays. Each number has 112 
large pages. Price for any month 25c. The 
ten months, Sept. to June inclusive, 1120 


YOUR WORK MUST 
BE PLANNED 











MARSHALL, Micu. 
Our teachers are enthusi- 
astic in praise of the PLan 
Books. _. a number 
ull 


have a full set, and ire pp-, $2.00. 
a hee eatin Seu de.| THE INTERMEDIATE PLAN 


serve the thanks not only 
of the pri teachers but 


of all sa for publish- BOOKS 








ntl are now being issued, September to February being 
7 at Lonr, now ready, other numbers on first day of each 
Supt. of Schools month. Each number contains 128 large pages. 





Price, any one month, asc. The ten numbers, 
$2.00. 


A. FLANAGAN, - 267 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. 


Agency manual 
free, on application. 


Uffices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; University Bld., Los Angeles Cal. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 
SIX WEEKS Besinsing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 














A full corps of Une pee otpeeatene for gees and —— 7 Lincoln Park 

Instructors and © combine recreation and summer study. and the shores 
DAILY MODEL SCHOOL > 

excellentfacilities) Write for circular of information, addressing the Director | Of Lake Michigan 











EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 


NECESSARY TABLE BOOKS. 
NATURE STUDY 


Fairyland of Flowers. 


One teacher writes us: I always keep on my desk several botanies for scientific 
and exact reference ; but for inspiration and to arouse enthusiasm in my pupils and 
love for the work, I use always the FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS. 


New Edition. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Cloth, $1.25 


A Year Among the Trees. 


That eminent teacher of Natural History, Prof. Charles B. Scott, of Oswego 
Normal School, writes : 

“ Flagg’s “ A Year Among the Trees”’ is exceedingly suggestive and helpful. 
It is laden with the spirit of nature study, the spirit which makes us love the 
trees and all nature. I. find by placing the book in the hands of young 
teachers that it does not help them much in identifying trees, finding names, but 
after reading the book, particularly if read out of doors, in company with the trees, 
themselves, a teacher must catch something of the spirit in which the trees and all 
nature must be approached and is much better fitted to study the trees with her 
pupils. It is a book full of inspiration to me.” 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A Year With the Birds. 


Witson F acc is also the author of this illustrated work, and he has treated 
his subject in a form that is readable to both naturalists and simple bird lovers. 
Birds of winter, birds of night, birds of the moor, sea, and shore, birds of the 
pasture and forest, and farm and barnyard, are all treated of, and hundreds of 
species receive a detailed review. 


Silk Cloth. Price, $7.00. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


63 Fifth Avenue, . 378 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


8cg Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FR SILK DRESS 


—e No beati 

full 10 tol He sof Beautiful am, Black, brown, blue. green me, in 

tight .. “dark ° ades, and a beautiful mercury d breast pin n for selling our remedies, 
ish & guarantee to do ie - = say. d 

6 ta of our PositiveCorn Cure 





on’t ask a cent. If you agree to sell 
25 ets. a box, we send you the Salve by mail. When sold you 

1.50 and we send you the solid fold laid eived. We maket breaft pin. together with 
our offer of a handsome silk dress, same day money isreceived e make this extraordinary induce- 
ment to secure honest people and prove our Corn Cure the best o There is no chance about it 
if yc you comply pay es eso ter er we shall — you; sthe silk dress (tall 10 to 15 yards, any color you desire) will be 
given abso choolutel Fy money fox a handsome dress w ley? AE | On one free for selling'g our rem- 
given aheoiutely free: MANUFACTURES SUPPLY DEPT. “T> No. G5 Bth Aves MX Gin, 
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with 8 sets, 3 Pins in a set, different colors, to match all 
shades of cloth; sell to your friends for 15 cents a set 
and get free your choice of Three Beautiful and Costly 
SOLID GOLD-LAID RINGS, 
set with large Opal, Twin Garnet or Simulation Diamond, 
Send name. No money wanted u are sold. 
GLOBE GEM Co., wikenee, R. I. 





CYRENO BEAUTY. Shirt Waist Pins. 















NOTES. 


OUR SUPPLEMENTS 
Extra copies of the Supplements issued with 
this paper may be obtained for 5 cents a copy. 
Address, 
Educational Publishing Company, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


— Miss Helen Gould has contributed $1,000 as 
one of one hundred persons to give $1,000 each 
towards paying the mortgage on the Woman’s 
Temple in Chicago. Marshall Field, whose 
offer of $100,000 on condition that the remain- 
ing $200,000 be raised has expired, has con. 
sented to renew the offer for another year. 


— The Ronmanian minister cf public instruc. 
tion has senta circular to the head mistresses 
of all girls’ schools in Roumania to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘‘Experiments based on science 
and practice having shown that stays are hurt. 
ful to health, and interfere with the action of 
the organs of respiration, I decree that you 
strictly forbid the use of stays to the pupils of 
your establishment.” A similar edict was not 
long ago issued by the Russian government.” 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF GOOD 
READING. 


Every member of the family, old and young, 
is considered in prerar'ng the contents of The 
Youth's Companion. Thisisshown bya glance 
at some of the contributions announced for 
the volume of 1900. For boys, besides some 
fifty capital stories may be mentioned Andrew 
Carnegie’s articie, ‘‘The Habit of Thrift”; 
“My First Survey,” by Prof. John Trowbridge; 
“About Lawyers,” by the Hon. John W. Griggs; 
“Country Boys Who Come to New York,” by 
S.A Nelson; “Character, Credit, Capital,” by 
the Hon. Lyman J. Gage; ‘‘The Boyhood of 
Farragut,” by Capt. A.T. Mahan; and “ Ambi- 
tions: True and ~—," by Bishop Henry C. 
Potter. 

For girls a special group of stories has been 
procured. These stories are by such well- 
known story-writers as Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Edith Wharton, Eliza O. White, Margaret Sang- 
ster, Ellen Mackubin, Florence Converse and 
Kate Chopin. They will be particularly inter- 
ested also in Margaret Deland’s article, “The 
Modern Girl’s Ambitions”; ‘ Tsaritza,” by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison; and ‘“* Taste in Music,” 
by Reginald de Koven. 

Illustrated Announcement Number, contain- 
ing a full prospectus of the volume for 1900, 
will be sent free to any address. The Youth’s 
Companion, 203 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Juty 5 To AvuGusT 15 
Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences. 
The work is especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers. 
Women as well as men admitted to all the courses 
except in Engineering and in Geological Field-Work. 
For pamphlet containing description of the courses 
and statement of expenses, apply 10 
J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge. Mass 
N.S SHALER, Chairman. 


A. W. FABER. sstabiishea 176. 
The Original and Well known 


A W. Faber’s Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 
A W. Faber’s Kkound Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead 
A 
A 





Pene is. 
W. Faber’s English Drawing Pencils, 12 grades 
. W. Faber’s School Pencils, 5 grades. 


Also many new lines. 


Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writing Slates 
avd Slate Pencils. 

A. W. Faber’s Calculating Ruiers. 
A W. Faber’s Rubber Tipped Lead Pencils. 


For sale by all Stationers and ~tyt Material Stores. 

See that all — are initialed ‘‘ A. W.’’ before the 
name of “‘ Fabe 

The name and lenape ‘* A. W. Faber” are my registered 
trade mark in the United States of America, 


78 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE FAT IN 


the food supplies warmth 
and strength; without it the 
digestion, the muscles, the 
nerves and the brain are 
weak, and general debility 
follows. But fat is hard to di- 
gest and is disliked by many. 


supplies the fat in a form 
pleasant to take and easy 
to digest. It strengthens the 
nerves and muscles, invig- 
orates mind and body, and 
builds up the entire system. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





IDEAL BUSY WORK 


meets the need of every primary teacher. 
Educational and Inexpensive. 
Send postal for new catalogue. It will 
please you. ; 
L. P. GOODHUE & CO., 
7029 Yale Avenue, - ° 


Chicago, Ill. 





NOTES. 


— Miss Grace C. Strachan, a young woman 
teacher who had risen rapidly to the princi. 
palship of the Brooklyn Normai School, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
of the Greater New York system with a 
$5,000 salary. This makes her one of the lead- 
ing women officially in the country. 


—Supt. Estelle Reed of Indian Schools, in 
her annual report, pleads for compulsory edu- 
cation and advocates industrial training for 
Indian children. She believes that the indus- 
trial side of the work should be forced to the 
front and that literary instruction should be 
confined to the barest elements. 


The new announcement of courses for the 
Cornell University Summer Session for 1900 is 
at hand. Among the names of the men who 
will give instruction at that time, we notice 
especially those of Professor Hiram Corson, 
long celebrated for his teaching of English 
Literature at Cornell; and Professor David 
Kinley, of the University of Illinois, who offers 
courses in Civics and Political and Social &ci- 
ence. Another new name is that of Professor 
E. B. McGilvary, lately called from the Uni- 
versity of California to the Sage Professorship 
of Moral Philosophy at Cornell. He offers 
courses in Ethics. Over eighty courses in all 
are to be given during the Summer Session. 
They cover a wide range of subjects. 

Limitations of space and teaching power 
alone prevent an attendance of several hun- 
dred teachers at the unique courses in Nature 
study offered by Professors Roberts, Bailey 
and Comstock. As it is, the attendance must 
be restricted to about one hundred persons. 
Previous classes, however, are encouraged to 
continue their study of Nature into its more 
scientific aspects in the regular science de- 
partments of the Summer Session. 








THE POINT OF A PENCIL 
decides what work can be done with it. 

Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
are noted for their smooth, tough leads, and do not 


break every time they are sharpened If not familiar 
with them send 16 cents in stamps and samples worth 
double the money will be sent you. 


JOS. DiXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Stenography, 
ao KEEP| N G Penmanship, 
etc., taught 


by mail or 
in person at Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
We always secure po itions for graduates of 
complete business course. Catalog free. 


C.C.GAINES, Box 794. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











OTHERS |! TEYSSEDRE’S SYRUP 

of chemically pure Bromide of Calcium. 
The best /nodyne for a | Diseases of Chilchood. 
Colic of infancy nervous crying ent screaming, 
disturbed sleep, vomiting, difficult dentition, 
diarrhea, asa preventive & curefor convulsions. 
No genuine without thename B TEYSSEDRE, chemist, Limoges 
France), laureateof the Society forthe Protection of Childhood, 
d Medals, LEGOLL'S PHARMACY, 286 7th Ave. , New York 


The Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 


Over 100,000 le read it and stand by it; why not you? On 
trialis weeks, 35 cents;or send postalforsamples. Address: 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Columbia. 




















NEW ENTERTAINMENTS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 











ARBOR DAY IN THE PRIMARY ROOTSI. 


Consisting of Recitations, Class Exercises, Songs, Action Songs, etc., for the very 
smallest children. 


IT CONTAINS 


Recitations in Concert (for very little children); Into the Sunbeams’ Keeping 
(recitation after the tree is planted) ; The Flowers’ Helpers (exercise for 10 children) ; 
Crocus Bells (an action song ; Branches of Trees recitations with marching chorus) ; 
Spring’s Cali (for x large girl and 12 small ones’; Trees I'll Plant : for 3 children; ) 
We are the Trees (for 7 children) ; Songs and Recitations. Price, 15 cents. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE ARBOR DAY. 


Includes helps for the Primary, Grammar and High Schools. It contains The 
Origin of Arbor Day, Hints on Pianting Trees, 10 Special Exercises, The Pink Rose 
Drill, 50 Quotations, Many Recitations and Songs, Suggested Programs for Primary, 
Grammar, and High School. Suggestions for the most effective use of each exercise 
will help the teacher. 96 pages. Price, 25 cents. 





PRIMARY FANCY DRILLS. 


This book contains two new drills as follows: 

1. The Fan Fairies. By Erne: Power Harris. A drill for little girls. 
Much of the charm of this exercise lies in the dainty coloring of the dresses, in 
the strict military posing, and in the statue-like rigidity of the tableaux. Music 
is given. 


2. A Drill With Rings. By Imocen A. Srorec. For very small children. 24 
children are needed, either all girls or an equal number of boys and girls. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 


MOTHER NATURE’S FESTIVAL. 


An Exercise suitable for Primary Grades Arranged by Mrs. S. E. Ware. 


THE CHARACTERS ARE 


Mother Nature, April, May, Winter, Birds, Flowers, Trees. 
From 30 to 50 children can take part The costumes may be very simple or as 
elaborate as desired. Will furnish a very attractive entertainment. Price, 15 cents. 





A FANCY SCARF DRILL. 


For girls—any even number. Very 


graceful and pretty. The book contains 
music and 30 illustrations of different positions. 


Price, 15 cents. 











PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 


rkling selections for Thanksgiving, Arbor Day, Washington's 
ay, Memorial Day, Flag Day, Closing Exercises, Patriotic and 
Edited by Atice M. Kettocc. Price, 25 cents. 


too bright, s 
Birthday, Bird 
General Occasions. 


CONTENTS 


6 Recitations for Washington’s Birthday; 6 Recitations for Arbor —y 12 Recita- 
tions about Birds; 2 Recitations for Thanksgiving; 3 Recitations for May Day; 3 
Recitations for Memorial Day; 7 Recitations for Flag Day and Patriotic Occasions; 
4 Recitations about Spring; 5 Recitations about Summer; 5 Recitations about 
Autumn; 6 Recitations about Winter; 49 Recitations for Closing Exercises and Gen- 
eral Occasions, all selected for their adaptability to the primary classes. 





FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. 


Has the most attractive Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, and Action Pieces pub- 
lished. Contains those especially appropriate for Arbor Day, Christmas Wonbieg- 
ton’s Birthday; 4 Flag Dnills for Patriotic Occasions. Besides these a Wand Dri ’ 
Scarf Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tam- 
bourine Drill, Muff and Gun Drill. Also 14 Motions Songs and 8 Action Pieces. 
113 pages. Price, ag cents. 


MOTHER GOOSE FESTIVAL. 


This is one of the most popular and delightful musical entertainments that can be 

iven. ‘The music, which is given complete, is very attractive. The characters are 

familiar Mother Goose people. Already given with great success by many schools. 
. 15 cents. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 


One of the lar, and most popular books of the series. 160 pages. It contains: 
For Easter—Songs, Recitations, Wreath Drill and March, Tableaux for Longfel- 
low s King Robert of Sicily, A Bunch of Lihes (an exercise for 10 girls). For May 
Day—Songs, Recitations. 2 Plays—The May Festival and the Return of the Wan- 
derers, May and the Flowers (an exercise for 6girls . For Memoxtat Day—Sorgs, 
Recitations, Moving Tableau for ‘‘ Drafted” 3 Plays—Memorial Day, In Memo- 
riam, The Blue and the Gray, Zouave Drill, Complete Program for Memorial 4 
For Fourtu or Juty or any other patriotic occasion - Songs, Recitations, T 
Flags of ur Country ‘a historical exercise), From Feudalism to Freedom a play). 


| Fox Crosinc Exercises—Songs, Recitations, Short Plays. Price, ag cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth Steeet, NEW YORK. 
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From Pudding Lane 


to Pie Corner. 


The Fearful Fire which Con- 
sumed the English Metrop- 
olis Attributed to 
Gluttony. 





The great fire of London began at Pud- 
ding Lane and ended at Pie Corner. The 
divines of the day seized upon the co- 
incidence and proclaimed the fire a punish- 
ment for gluttony. The modern theolo- 
gian would hardly stand by such a pro- 


position. He believes that 


“ Gherizem and Ebal 
Are in each human soul,” 


and that gluttony would be punished in the 
individual glutton by the logical conse- 
quences which follow the offence. 





It is a fact not to be denied that overeat- 
ing kindles the fire of disease in many a 
human body, and this fire of disease often 
finds its beginning at ‘‘ pudding lane” in 
the sweet and soggy stuff which pleases 
the palate but offends the stomach of the 
eater. 

Physiological living would demand that 
all food be selected primarily with respect 
to its nutritive value, the pleasures of the 
palate to be a secondary consideration. 
But that order is popularly reversed. First 
please the palate and let the nourishment 
take care of itself is the practical expres- 
sion of the popular idea of eating and 
drinking. And so the body is fed (?) with 
all sorts of innutritious material, spiced or 
salted, acid or sweet. The palate is 
pleased and enjoys the flavors of the food, 
regardless of the discomfort of the over- 
loaded stomach, and the result is 


A Nation of Dyspeptics. 


Is that statement too sweeping? The 
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increasing prevalence of diseases of the 
digestive and nutritlve systems fully justi- 
fles the claim. ‘‘ Weak” stomach is the 
general name given to a variety of these 
diseases. To many the whole range of 
them is summed up in the one word, 
‘* dyspepsia.” To one who has had experi- 
ence with this disease there is no other 
word so expressive of purgatorial torments 
as that one word, ‘‘ dyspepsia.” Mind and 
body suffer alike from its influence. To 
physical misery it adds the mental misery 
which is consequent on ‘anger, malice, 
and all unchar‘tableness.” 

‘*T had been troubled with catarrh of 
the stomach and heart trouble,” writes Mr. 
W. D. Merchant, of Tylersburg, Clarion 
Co., Penn. ‘* Had doctored for some time 
without relief, then I began to take Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. I took 
seven bottles. Before I began to take it J 
weighed 119 pounds, and now I weigh 176. 
I am working steadily and feel like a well 
man. I send you many thanks.” 

If people realized the far-reaching effects 
of diseases of the stomach and the allied 
organs of digestion and nutrition, they 
would make a business of getting well. 


The Human Stomach’ 


is to the organized structure of the body 
what the commissary department is to an 
organized army, what the tender is to the 
railroad engine. If soldiers are not fed 
they can’t fight. Without the supply of 
fuel in the tender the engine will stop dead 
on the track. Every organ of the body 
depends on the stomach for its vitality, 
and that is why, when the stomach is 
diseased, and the digestive and nutritive 
functions imperfectly performed, any or 
all the great organs—brain, lungs, heart, 
kidneys, or liver, may become involved in 
disease. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery cures diseases of the stomach and 
organs of digestion and nutrition, and with 
the cure of these diseases other ailments 
which originated in a diseased condition of 
the stomach are cured through the stomach. 

‘‘T have taken one bottle of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery for indigestion 
and liver complaint,” writes Mr. C. M. 
Wilson, of Yadkin College, Davidson Co., 
N. C. ‘*Have had no bad spells since I 
commenced taking your medicine—in fact, 
Before I 
took the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ I 
could not eat anything without awful dis- 
tress, but now I can eat anything I wish 
without having unpleasant feelings-” 

“TI was a total wreck—could not sleep 
nor eat,” writes Mr. J. O. Beers, of Berry- 
man, Crawford Co., Mo. 


have not felt like the same man. 


‘* For two years 
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[ tried medicine from doctors, but received 
very little benefit. Ilost flesh and strength, 
was not able to do a good day’s work. I 
commenced taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, and when I had taken 
one bottle I could sleep and my appetite 
was wonderfully improved. I have taken 
tive bottles and am still improving.” 

One of the great causes of the progress 
of diseases of the stomach and organs of 
digestion and nutrition is the treatment of 
symptoms of disease instead of the radical 
treatment of the disease itself. People are 
induced to use some paltry palliative which 
temporarily relieves distress after eating, 
until with many people a tablet or a few 
drops of medicine become a necessary ad- 
junct of each meal. Palliatives relieve the 
stomach for a time, but the condition re- 
mains uncured, and will certainly grow 


worse. 


Stop all Tinkering. 


Meet the conditions fairly and ask: How 
can [ soonest recover a sound digestion and 
x healthy body? Read the’ testimonials 
given above to the prompt, perfect and 
permanent cure effected by the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
Begin the treatment which has cured 
others and you will begin your own cure. 

There is no alcohol in ‘‘ Golden Medical 
Discovery” and it is absolutely free from 
opium, cocaine and all other narcotics. 

Persons suffering from diseases of long 
standing are invited to consult Dr. Pierce. 
by letter, free of charge. All correspond- 
ence absolutely private and confidential. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

If you ask your dealer for ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery ” and he offers a substitute, 
remember that the substitute is not the 
medicine which has cured so many others. 
If you want to be cured insist on having 


the ‘“‘ Discovery,” and accept nothing else. 


Wedding Presents 


are often more ornamental than useful. 
No more acceptable wedding present could 
be offered to any young couple than a copy 
of Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, which is sent free to any address 
on receipt of stamps to pay expense of 
mailing only. This great work contains 
1008 large pages and over 700 illustrations. 
It treats the great topics which relate to 
health and happiness as they have never 
before been treated—from the common 
sense point of view and in plain English. 
Send 31 one-cent stamps (expense of mail- 
ing only), for the book in durable cloth 
binding, or 21 stamps for the paper covered 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


volume. 
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“Inklings 
Im & & 
Ink A A” 


One must be poor indeed who 
can’t afford good ink. 

The difference in cost between 
geod and bad rarely exceeds ten 
cents on a quart bottle. 

There is no difference at all on a 
small one. 

One mustbe a pretty steady writer 
to use up a quart of ink ina year, 


‘There are many brands of poor ink 
to be found and very few of good. 
The best of all inks is 


CARTER’S INK 


The name has stood for all that is 
good in inks for over forty years 

We can’t make any better ink 
than we do —we don’t know 
how to. 

We can make poorer, but we 
won't. 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Removes Tan, 
Pimples, 
Free les, 
Moth Patches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of fifty-one 
ears; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 






PURIFIES 
as wellas 
Beautifies 
the Skin. 

No other Cosmetic 
will do it. 


be sure itis 
properly 


made. Accept 
no counterfei 
of similar 


Fam) : name. The 
eae Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof, the haut-ton 
(a r= t):** As you ladies willuse them, I recom » *Gou- 
aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.S.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’ r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


“TWO IN ONE” 


A change of equipment as regards tires, 
handle-bars and height of gear, converts the 


COLUMBIA 


BEVEL-GEAR 


CHAINLESS 


from the Ideal Roadster to the Ideal Track 
Racer. 


Columbia, Hartfords, 
Stormers and Pennants for 1900 
introduce many improvements common to 
both Chainless and Chain models. 

Prices $75, 60, 50, 35, 3°, 25. 
See Columbia and Stormer Catalogues 
for 1900. 








American Bicycle Co., 
POPE SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Hartford, Conn. 


ACTOR oR ACTRESS 


Learn this noble profession at 
home, through the Desberger 
Method, also E!ocution, Uratory 
and the Memory trained to retain 
volumes. “The Art of Acting,” 
with fifty portraits of leading act- 
ors and actresses cent free to all 
addressing The Educational 
Institute of Drama, Dept. 101. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Kenwood for. Hest 
\ther Machines at @8, 69 & il. 30 
Illustrated catalogue and testimonials 
free. Write at once for our special 


freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W, VanBurenS8t.,B 421, Chicago,IL. 





NOTES. 


—The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has just decided to establish 
in New York a model trade school for girls 
which should serve as an object lesson to the 
educational system of the state. 


—A movement was recently started at New 
York to secure larger endowment for Booker 
T. Washington’s industrial school at Tuskegee, 
Ala. Many gifts are reported, including $50,- 
000 from C. P. Huntington, the railroad mag- 
nate and $25,000 anonymously. 


— In Switzerland’s six universities there are 
936 women students, of whom 555 are matricu- 
lated regularly. The greatest number, 353 
comes from Russia; sixty-five are Swiss, fifty- 
three Germans, twenty-five Bulgarians, and 
seven from the United States. 


—A delegation from the Public Education 
Association of Philadelphia has appealed to 
the council’s finance committee to make an 
appropriation of $45,000 to provide daily medi- 
cal inspection for the school children Of the 
city. The plan provides for about 135 physi- 
cians, who will examine the children each 
day. By this means, it was urged, much sick- 
ness on the part of individuals could be pre- 
vented and the spread of contagion averted. 
The finance committee suggested that a vol- 
untary service had been spoken of, but this 
was declared by the delegation to be insuffi- 
cient. This is the same kind of service estab- 
lished in New York schools last year, which 
the Philadelphia committee has been investi- 
gating. 


— People everywhere, who are interested in 
our public school system, are watching atten- 
tively the effort now being made in New York 
to unity the educational agencies of the whole 
state under one supreme board of regents. 
The present “board of regents” has very 
limited powers. The special commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt for this purpose 
last year has now reported to the legislature a 
bill providing for the unification of the educa. 
tional system of the state and the state board 
of regents. The membership of that body is 
reduced to fifteen. The office of state superin- 
tendent of public instruction is abolished. The 
administration of the new system is placed 
in the hands of a chancellor, who is to serve 
for a term of eight years, and receive an annu- 
alsalary of $10,000. The first chancellor is to 
be appointed by the governor, and to be con- 
firmed by the senate, while the board of re- 
gents is given the power to appoint succeed- 
ing chancellors. There are to be five sub-de- 
partments, each under the charge of a d ‘rector 
appointed by the chancellor, as follows: Ad- 
ministrative, higher educational, libraries, 
museum and home education, law and public 
education. Each director appoints his own 
subordinates. 


CONFIDENTIAL BEAUTY. 

“My dear Mrs. Angel, let me congratulate 
you on your beautiful and clear complexion, 
causing you to have so youthful an appear- 
ance. I mention this fact abruptly because 
those two gentlemen friends of yours that just 
passed up the Avenue, remarked as they 
passed me, ‘ By jove, isn’t Mre. A—— stylish? 
Such beautiful skin—her comyuexion is perfect, 
and she don’t look over th.rty;’ and more, but 
I could not hear what ‘t was. This is pleasing 
to our sex, as you kuow; now give me my re- 
ward by telling me how and why it is—what is 
the secret, my “ear friend? We are the sanie 
age, forty one, so you can easily understand 
why Iam so interested to know the secret of 
your youthful loveliness.” 

**You are the dear, good friend of my life, 
Clara; we ladies do like admiration, especially 
from those we love, may be from the opposite 
sex— so for this bit of pleasantry I will give 
you my secret. For seventeen years I have 
used Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 
the greatest Purifier and Beautifier of the skin 
in the world, the great Preventative of those 
blemishes that cause premature appearance 
ofage. It is my treat, my Angel, and here is 
Sherry’s.” 


After Dinner 


To assist digestion, relieve distress 


after eating or drinking too heartiliy, 
to prevent constipation, take 


ood’s Pills 


Sold everywhere, 25 cents. 
Selections from 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET H. W. Longfel- 


low. Covers printed in colors; excellent portral 

the poet. Buund witb silk ribbon. Contains 8 Pieafiere 
Especially speciale for teachers to use as souve: irs. 
Teachers l rates: Groce vs Jog Two copies 10c. 


6 tor 25c. for4#c. 100 fi 
Container porthanate es 
reen 


BRYANT BOOKLET To"*Waiertons 


River; Death of the Flowers, etc. Original cover de- 
sigo in colors (with portrait) and numerous i)Justra- 
| Seat ore ee 4 eae per single copy. 0c per 
do-en. 
GRAY'S ELEGY Westen» Conny Cure 
8 gran m in neat 
booklet form, cover in three colors with ap ropriate 
design, beautifully embossed ; bound with silk rlobon 


6c. per single copy. 6copies ‘tor 9c. 12 for doe. "8 $3 
per 100 copies net, postpaid. 


DAISY SOUVENIRS Something eure xen. 
Three desi Consist- 
ing of two cards, cover card havin Jes as border 
=o and Yigeetto < Rn side card afford- 
a ‘or cher’s an upil’s name. Cards 

united with si'k ribbon — of three J ge 10c. 
6 for 18c. 12 for 30e. 100 


NEW LONGFELLOW SOUVENIRS 


Four designs. Entirely new. This souvenir is in bouk- 
let form, and contains ; Village Black mith, The Reap- 
er and the Flowers, and Psalm of Life, Cover 
printed in seven colors; bound with silk ribbon. Set 
of ee’ 12c. 25c. per dozen. $1.85 per 100 copies net, 


SPEC IAL One copy of each Booklet and Souvenir 
described above (10 different designs in 
all) sent to teachers for 30c. prepaid. Address, 
. C. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, Jersey City. N. J 


ARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five hundred pote ray Forty Instructors 
Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


MENTAL MEDICINE FOR 
MENTAL WORKERS 


Successful Treatment at Your Own Home. 
TRY THE FINER PORCES. 
Send 2-cent stamp for copyrighted pamphlet, 
**What One Mind Can Do For Another.” 
EDGAR G. BRADFORD, D. M., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WONDERS OF Sent soapy 3 oer L— | 
H YPNOTISM §:0:: Feu 


rb photo-engravings; anybody can learn and 
a mag'c infinence over others; cure diseases 
and bad habits, and give the finest parlor entertain- 
ment ever witnessed. Write today. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Dept. [5 Rochester, N. ¥. 
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FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
ADDRESS 


CHAS. A. BROWN 





369 WASHINGTON 67. 
BOSTON. 
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Description of Style 29. 

7 1-3 octaves. 

Double lever, grand repeating action, 

Grand scale, overstrung bass; three strings to 
each note in middle and treble registers. 

The scale is the same as In grand pianos, with 
the largest size of sound board and strings of great- 
est length, thus giving the greatest volame and 
power of tone. 

CASE—Double veneered inside and outside. 

Choice of superior Circassian walnut, rich 
figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak and 
ebonized. 

KEYS—Of best ivory and ebony. 

IMPROVEMENTS—W ing Pianos have the fol- 
fowing improvements, viz.: “ Built up"? wrest 
plank construction, * Dovetail” top and bot- 
tom frame case construction. Full metal plate, 
with metal Capression bar and metal supports 
for key bed. Improved noiseless direct motion 
edal action. Improved practice attachment. 

‘ull length duet music desk, Carved panels. 
Instrumental attachment. 


The usual way to buy a pianois froma 
retailagentordealer. Wedonot sell our 
pianos in this way, but supply our pianos 
direct from our factory to retail purchas- 
ers. Therearea great many advantages 


in buying direct from the factory. The ° 


most important is the saving in price. 
We do not onener a single salesman or 
agent, and we have no salesroom except 
our factory. Wetransact all of our busi- 
ness and ship all pianos direct from our 
factory and our expenses are small, and 
as we sell a much larger number of 
pianos than any dealer or retail firm a 
very small profit pays us. 

No matter how faraway you live, our 
improved system of doing business 
makes it actually more convenient and 
more satisfactory to buy a piano from us 
than to buy one from a local dealer in 
yourowntownorcity. Write us and re- 
ceive full particulars. 

We sell the Wing Piano on easy terms 
of payment and take old instruments in 
exchange. 


NEW YORK, November 11, 1899. 
Messrs. WING & SON, 
GENTLEMEN ° 


During the past month we have 
supplied through the medium of 
our premium department, two 
Wing No. 29 Upright Concert 
Grand Pianos tocustomers. We 
have received a report in each 
case which is very flattering to 

ou. Our customers report that 
the pianos are not only first-class 
in every respect, but are highly 
satisfactory, and they are more 
than pleased with them. It is 
pat | gratifying indeed to us that 
such is the case, and it gives us 
much pleasure to forward this 
information to you. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed), S.H. MOORE «&Co., 
Pub. Ladies’ World, N.Y. 
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STYLE 209. 


CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 


No other Piano made equals this in 
style and design of case. 
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We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
If you wish to buy a fine piano at alow price, write us. 


FREIGHT PREPAID, We will send this piano or 

roe choice of 23 other Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of the 

nited States, all freights paid by us. We will alow ample 

. time for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and if 

the piano is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back at our own expense. There is no risk or 
expense to the person ordering the piano, "Ko money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, 
with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 
rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us and it cannot be had in 
any other piano, although there are severad imitations ot it. 


Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material............ 


We will send free on request ‘ The Book of Complete Information about 


Pianos,” 118 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Everyone who intends to purchase 
f @ piano should have this book, Sent free on request, with twelve (12) pieces of music, 


WING & SON, 


223-225 E. 12th STREET - - - - - - NEW YORK. 
1868-—32nd Year—1900. 








50 Bromfield Street, 


Vol. I. 
Vol. II. Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Bonheur. 


Part I. Part III. 
Raphael, Murillo. Van Dyck, Rembrandt. 
Part II. Part IV. 


Rubens, Durer. 





Raphael, Murillo, Rubens, Durer. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth. 50 cents each. 


Reynolds, Bonheur. 


Same Illustrations. Boards. 30 cents each. 





¥3@™ Each Artist, in Booklet form, 10 cents.“@a 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON. 


68 Fifth Avenue, 


378 Wabash Avenue, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Books Suitable for Primary Grade Schools 


SOME OF OUR FRIENDS. 


In the simplest manner possible the be- 
ginners are told in this little book of but- 
terflies and squirrels, kittens, owls, frogs, 

- and other creatures which are so numerous 
near country homes. Life has a larger 
meaning to every child who learns in gentle 
ways of animate Nature around him. 
Price, boards 30 cents; cloth 40 cents. 


STORIES OF UNITED STATES FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS. 


This book is a veritable boon to primary 
teachers. It is history cut up into little 
pieces for little folks and is simplicity it- 
self. The outline commences with the 
Indian period, tells of the Norsemen, of 
Columbus and other discoverers, of Pilgrim 
life and New England development, the 
French and Indian war, the wars of the 
Revolution and of 1812, concluding with 
chapters upon Washington and Lincoln. 
The charming illustrations greatly enhance 
the value of the clear type and the short 
paragraphs. Illustrated. Price, boards 30 
cents; cloth 40 cents. 


AMERICAN PIONEERS. 


Thrilling tales are these of some of the 
early explorers of the Great West. Boone 
the hunter, adept in all woodcraft and fear- 
less as an Indian fighter,— Kentucky grate- 
fully cherishes his memory; Lewis and 
Clarke, whose courage and enthusiasm never 
failed in the famous North West exploration 
of 1804, and aided in saving Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho to the United States; and 
Fremont and Kit Carson, commander and 
scout, who trailed the way over blazing 
sands aud lofty ranges, and took part in 
those contests which placed California in 
the Union; the lives of all these hardy 
pioneers should be familiar to our boys and 
girls. [llustrated. Price, boards 30 cents ; 
cloth, 40 cents. 


STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN. 


Some of the Indian myths which have 
been told to generation after generation of 
the little Red children are here put in most 
poetic form for their white brothers and 
sisters. Many of the stories deal with 
the Indian’s conception of Nature and his 
attempts to explain its phenomena. In 
reading these the child is brought for the 
time being to consider the world about him 
from the point of view of this primitive 
but poetic race and the effect must be to 
cultivate his imaginative powers and 
heighten his love of Nature. There are a 
number of delightful animal stories, and 
no child can resist the charm of the story 
of the brave mole, the patient worm, and 
the others given. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
pictures appropriate to the subject matter. 
Price, boards 30 cents; cloth 40 eents. 


Field and Forest Series. 


BUDS, STEMS AND ROOTS. 


The author says in the introduction to 
the second volume of this series: —‘‘ The 
object of the stories is not only to teach 
the names and habits of the common 
flowers and weeds, but to train the child’s 
emotional, imaginative and religious na- 
ture.” This object is most certainly at- 
tained in these two charming books. 

In the first, the arrangement, structure, 
and function of buds, stems and roots are 
so simply and delightfully described that 
the child most uninterested in the wonder- 
ful things of Nature must have his eyes 
opened through these stories to the beauty 
of even the common things about him. In 
the second volume, one feels the spirit of 
the spring, the summer, the autumn in turn 
in following the sympathetic description of 
the procession of wild flowers from the 
‘‘pussies ” which appear before the snow 
has quite melted to the stately fringed 
gentian which comes ‘when woods are 
bare, and birds are flown.” Price, boards 


30 cents; cloth 40 cents. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNG- 
EST READERS. 


Defoe’s Masterpiece, so dear to genera- 
tions of children, is here offered in such 
simple language and clear style that the 
child who has taken only the first steps in 
reading can follow for himself the exciting 
story of the shipwreck, the island: life and 
the rescue of Robinson Crusoe. If the 
young reader is familiar with the story 
from having had the unabridged text read 
to him, he is only the more interested in 
being enabled by this little book to read it 
for himself. 

The book is printed in large type, 
with attractive illustrations. 
30 cents; cloth 40 cents. 


and 
Price, boards 


STORIES OF BIRDLAND. 


Bright stories of birds and their ways 
written in a sympathetic manner by a genu- 
ine lover of the feathered folk. The book 
delights children. Price, boards 30 cents; 
cloth 40 cents. 


FESOP’S FABLES. 


Although the Fables have been told by 
so many writers, this version written for 
pupils of the first and second grades will 
bear comparison for real charm with many 
that have been written for the children of 
a larger growth. The conversational form 
is used in telling most of them — and most 
delightful of all—the morals are left un- 
formulated. It is the teacher’s pleasant 
task to draw out through talks with the 
little ones, the truth embodied in each of 
the stories. 

Each fable is illustrated. 


STORIES OF GREAT MEN. 


This book is written for children of the 
third grade and therefore the vocabulary 
and sentence structure are very simple. 
The stories, however, are interesting to 
much older pupils and to grown up people 
as well. The incidents in the lives of 
Columbus, Washington, Penn, Putnam and 
Franklin are vividly described. Apart from 
learning the facts about these great men 
the young reader has impressed upon him 
the greatness of their characters, and re- 
ceives from the book an.incentive toward 
high effort and noble living. Price, boards 
30 cents; cloth 40 cents. 


STORIES OF GREAT INVENTORS. 


Many interesting incidents in the child- 
hood, and the main events in the lives of 
these foremost American inventors are 
given in this book. The greatest interest, 
however, centers in the account given of 
how each great invention occurred to its 
author, how the problem was worked out 
in each case, and of the far-reaching influ 
ence of each invention in the advancement 
of civilization and on the material progress 
of the world. 

This book is especially adapted to second 
year work. Price, boards 30 cents; cloth 
40 cents. 


IN MYTHLAND. 


Twelve Greek Myths are included in this 


little book. It is written for primary 
grades, and consequently arranged in 


simple sentence paragraphs. 

Miss Beckwith has chosen from the wide 
range of Greek Literature those stories 
which are most adapted to interest very 
young children, and such slight changes 
are made from the usual versions as to 
avoid the slightest hint of any objection- 
able feature. 

The illustrations by Susanne Lathrop add 
to the general excellence of the book, and a 
pronouncing vocabulary of the mythologi- 
cal names forms a very useful feature. 
Price, boards 30 cents; cloth 40 cents. 


STORIES OF OUR AUTHORS. 


The world owes our great American 
authors a double debt for their writings 
and for the noble examples of their lives. 
These stories introduce the young reader 
to those writers who have formed our liter- 
ature, and in the incidents given depict the 
perseverance, self-sacrifice, and nobleness 
of those great ones whose memory we all 
delight to honor. 

Short extracts from the works of the 
different poets are given, and the author 
helpfully suggests what poem will most 
interest very young readers by pointing out 
which ones they should read carefully and 
commit to memory. Price, boards 
cents ; cloth 40 cents. 


30 


The above tooks especially designed for Primary Grade Schools are furnished by the Educational Publishing Company. Price, 30 cents each 
in board binding, 40 cents in cloth. Address nearest office. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bremfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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LOOK FOR THE NEW ISSUES IN THE 


amous Five-Cent Classics 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature. bound in strong Manila covers. 
Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 
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FIRST GRADE (Large 7ype) 


2 Esop’s Fables—1 
3 sop’s Fables—2 
11 Selections from Atsop—1 
12 Selections from sop—2 
73 Story of the Buds 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
77 Flower Friends I 

109 The Butterfly Baby 

110 Plant Babies 

143 Babes of the Wood 

144 Babes of the Meadow 





THIRD GRADE 
1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—z 
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of 





















































SECOND GRADE 


7 Little Red Riding Hood 

8 Jack and the Beanstalk 
75 Roots and Stems 
76 Bird Friends 
Flower Friends II. 
Flower Friends ITI. 
Legends of the Springtime I. 
Legends of the Springtime II. 
Robinson Crusoe I 

Robinson Crusoe II. 
Robinson Crusoe III. 
Robinson Crusoe IV. 
Children of History 1. 
Children of History II. 
Flower World 
(Brush Studies for Seat Work.) 


79 

87 
196 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
198 


Order by number. 


THIRD GRADE. 


96 


( Continued.) 


Stories uf Revolution II. 
(British Driven from Boston) 












































g Story of Bryant 101 Stories of Revolution III. 
13 Selections from Grimm— 1 (Batte of Long Island) 
14 Selections from Grimm—z2 120 Liberty Bell 
20 Stories from Garden and Field I. 
21 Stories from Garden and Field II. 
25 Story of Columbus FOURTH GRADE 
ee er : ay seme 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
Say Se Se eee 82 Story of Holmes 
83 Story of La Salle 
89 Story of Longfellow 
90 De Soto 
er a gt Marquette 
eres 98 Story of Boone 
~ 99 Pioneers of the West 
100 Fremont and Carson 
} 103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
3 ule B= 104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 
ek ae 105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
a 106 Stories and Rhymes of Bird'and II. 
107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland Il. 
ac 108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 
125 Selections from Longfellow 
193. Foan of Arc 
THIRD GRADE. ( Continued.) FIFTH GRADE 
28 Story of Washington 
29 Story of Franklin 23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
30 Story of Webster 24 Hawthorne's Miraculous Pitcher 
31 "Story of Lincoln 33. The Chimera ( Hawthorne) 
35 Story of Lowell 34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne) 
36 Story of Tennyson 92 Audubon 
42 Story of Whittier 97 - Jefferson 
43 Story of Cooper 102 Nathan Hale 
44 Story of Fulton igo ‘La Fayette 
45 Story of the Pilgrims 13! Fasrage , 
46 Story of the Boston Tea Party ey ‘Dicken 
48 Story of Eli Whitney 
60 Story of Edison 
61 Story of Hawthorne 
62 Story of S. F. B. Morse 
63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott me 
64 Story of James Watt 
68 Story of the Norsemen STORES LD RATERS 
69 Puss in Boots manne 
70 Story of Stephenson ae 
71 Story of Irving ipo 
72 Story of Pocahontas —_—_— 
81 Story of Cyrus W. Field i. A. 
95 Stories of Revolution I. 

















(Lexington and Concord) 





Send for list of Classics for higher grades 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfietd Street, 
BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


378 Wabash Avenue, 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 








